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Research  series 


Summaries  of 
world  problems 


Monthly  Roundup . . . 

Reporting  on  new  ideas,  services,  plans,  publications 
and  materials  for  world  affairs  education  and  activity. 

Anew  organization  to  help  American  colleges  and 
universities  improve  their  effectiveness  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  was  established  in  April  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corpor¬ 
ation.  Education  and  World  Affairs  will  promote 
cooperation  and  communication  among  educational 
institutions  and  agencies.  It  hopes  to  improve  existing 
programs  of  international  student  exchange,  research, 
educational  development  abroad,  undergraduate  world 
affairs  curricula  and  international  activities  in  science 
and  engineering. 

Education  and  World  Affairs  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
report  on  The  University  and  World  Affairs,  issued  in 
1960  by  the  Morrill  Committee,  which  investigated  the 
role  of  the  American  university  in  world  affairs  and 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  organization  to 
coordinate  university  efforts  in  the  field. 

A  series  of  regional  meetings  will  be  conducted  this 
spring  to  discuss  common  problems  and  program 
priorities. 

A  descriptive  brochure  and  copies  of  the  Morrill 
Committee  report  are  available  from  EWA,  522  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Highlights  of  studies  conducted  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  are  summarized  in  a  new  Research  Report 
series  especially  designed  for  students,  teachers  and 
businessmen.  Each  report  is  limited  to  3,000  words  and 
is  published  on  the  same  date  as  the  study  on  which 
it  is  based.  Among  the  reports  already  in  print  or  soon 
to  be  published  are  “Issues  for  American  Policy  in 
Southeast  Asia,”  “Quiet  Crisis  in  India,”  and  “The  Role 
of  Labor  in  the  Developing  Countries.”  ($5  per  year.) 
For  a  list  of  the  Reports  and  other  available  titles,  write 
to  Brookings  Institution,  1775  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

A  new  series  by  the  editors  of  Deadline  Data  on  World 
Affairs  will  “provide  background  on  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  times.”  The  first  issue  of  On  Record,  en- 
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2  Monthly  Roundup 


New  quarterly  on 
Atlantic  Community 


New  O.E.C.D. 
magazine 


Common  Market 
chronology 


titled  “Cuban  Crisis,”  presents  a  background  summary 
and  detailed  chronology  of  recent  significant  develop¬ 
ments  as  well  as  statements  by  world  leaders  and  per¬ 
tinent  data  on  Cuba  and  its  people.  ( 10  issues  yearly, 
$15.  Single  copies,  $1.50.  Quantity  rates  on  request.) 
Order  from  Keynote  Publications,  Inc.,  152  East  79 
St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Atlantic  Community  Quarterly, 
published  in  March  1963,  contains  reprints  of  speeches 
by  authors  and  public  officials  here  and  abroad. 
Christian  Herter,  Andre  Philip,  W.  W.  Rostow,  Max 
Bellof,  Raymond  Aron  and  General  Norstad  discuss  a 
variety  of  questions  related  to  the  future  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  and  obstacles  currently  in  its  path.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  U.S.,  the  period¬ 
ical  will  present  “current  thought  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  concerning  the  problems  and  prospects  of 
developing  a  true  community.”  ($5  per  year;  single 
issue  $1.50.)  Order  from  the  Council’s  Editorial  Office, 
1616  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

To  provide  the  public  with  succinct  information  on  its 
activities,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Development  is  publishing  a  new  magazine, 
the  OECD  Observer.  Though  Council  and  committee 
meetings  of  the  O.E.C.D.  are  confidential,  the  maga¬ 
zine  summarizes  those  results  which  can  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.  Articles  discuss  reports  of  current  research,  new 
markets  and  economic,  scientific,  labor  and  agricul¬ 
tural  developments  in  the  O.E.C.D.  community.  ($2.50 
yearly  for  six  issues.)  Order  from  O.E.C.D.  Regional 
Office,  Suite  1223,  1346  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C. 

Events  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  related  current  developments 
are  noted  in  Chronology  of  Significant  International 
Programs,  Doctrines  and  Events,  1944  through  1962. 
Each  organization,  event  or  doctrine  is  outlined  and 
all  participating  nations  listed.  (Single  copies  $1;  five 
or  more  copies  50  cents  each. )  Write  to  the  Information 
Department,  European  Common  Market  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  210  East  53  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Monthly  Roundup  3 


National  security 
bibliography 


Latin  America 
study  materials 


World  tensions 
study  manual 


Better  foreign 
student  programs 


A  comprehensive  bibliography,  Administration  of  Na¬ 
tional  Security,  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  includes  books, 
articles  and  Government  publications.  It  was  compiled 
and  annotated  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  William 
C.  Olson,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division.  Al¬ 
though  a  sequel  to  the  December  1959  compilation 
published  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery,  it  does  not  duplicate  citations.  Free  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Staffing  Operations,  Room  137,  Old  Senate  Office 
Ruilding,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (89  pp.) 

A  new  compilation  of  study  materials  on  each  of  the 
20  Latin  American  republics  suggests  publications  on 
each  country’s  commodities,  customs,  folklore,  history 
and  fine  arts.  The  list  was  prepared  by  and  is  available 
from  the  Pan  American  Union,  General  Secretariat, 
Organization  of  American  States,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
(20  pp.,  single  copies  available  free.) 

Analyzing  sources  of  tension  throughout  the  world, 
a  new  manual  issued  by  the  Junior  Chamber  Interna¬ 
tional  in  cooperation  with  the  Council  on  World 
Tensions,  also  outlines  various  paths  of  action.  These 
include  support  of  the  UN,  development  of  sympathetic 
public  opinion,  self-education,  projects  to  interest  chil¬ 
dren  in  world  problems,  community  action,  stimulation 
of  private  enterprise  and  examples  of  activities  con¬ 
ducted  by  Chambers  in  other  countries.  You  and  World 
Tensions  (40  pp.,  $1)  is  available  from  Junior  Chamber 
International,  P.O.  Rox  1250,  Miami  Reach,  Fla. 

Leading  educators  recommend  ways  to  strengthen  for¬ 
eign  student  programs  in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  new  pamphlet,  The  College,  the  University  and 
the  Foreign  Student.  Issued  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Foreign  Student  in  American  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities,  the  report  urges  reexamination  of  the  objectives 
and  operations  of  present  exchange  programs  and 
makes  specific  suggestions  concerning  language,  orien¬ 
tation,  personal  and  academic  counseling.  Copies  are 
available  free  from  the  Committee’s  offices  at  500  River¬ 
side  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 


4  Monthly  Roundup 


World  art 
in  paperbacks 


Classroom 
exchange  programs 


Children's 
reading  guide 


Correction 


World  art  masterpieces  will  now  appear  in  a  new 
pocket-size  series  launched  by  UNESCO.  The  first  four 
titles  are:  Egyptian  Wall  Paintings  from  Tombs  and 
Temples,  Persian  Miniatures  from  Ancient  Manu¬ 
scripts,  Spanish  Frescoes  from  the  Romanesque  Period 
and  Russian  Icons  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  Century. 
Each  volume  contains  28  color  and  additional  black 
and  white  reproductions,  historical  background  and 
analysis  of  the  work  covered.  The  New  American 
Library  of  World  Literature  is  publishing  editions  in 
six  languages  —  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Dutch.  They  are  obtainable  through  local 
booksellers,  paperback  dealers  or  UNESCO  Publica¬ 
tions  Center,  801  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Suggestions  for  conducting  lively  exchanges  between 
U.S.  schoolchildren  and  children  overseas  are  presented 
in  a  new  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  People-to-People 
School  and  Classroom  Exchange  Program.  Written 
for  teachers  and  principals,  the  pamphlet  outlines  how 
to  start  an  exchange  with  a  foreign  school.  Some  of 
the  unusual  projects  suggested  are  shipping  a  “pack¬ 
age  party”  including  costumes,  games  and  songs  to 
celebrate  an  American  holiday  and  exchanging  dress 
patterns  with  girls  overseas.  People-to-People  School 
and  Classroom  Exchange  (28  pp.)  is  available  free  to 
teachers  and  principals  from  School  and  Classroom 
Exchange,  People-to-People,  2401  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Books  about  the  United  Nations  and  the  world  in 
which  it  operates,  selected  for  children  from  pre-school 
through  high  school  age,  are  briefly  annotated  in  Read 
Your  Way  to  World  Understanding.  Prepared  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations,  the 
book  lists  publications  on  the  UN  and  how  it  works, 
world  problems  and  on  individual  UN  member  coun¬ 
tries.  Also  listed  are  program  planning  resources  for 
schools,  clubs  and  community  groups.  (Hardbound. 
320  pp.  $6.50.)  Order  from  AAUN,  345  East  46  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

The  address  of  the  Institute  for  International  Order 

was  incorrectly  listed  on  page  42  of  INTERCOM’S 
Vol.  5,  No.  2,  Focus  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament. 
The  correct  address  is  11  West  42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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New  Books  on  World  Affairs 


All  items  followed  btj  a  key  number  can  be  ordered  directly  from 
INTERCOM.  Detach  order  from  from  back  cover.  Request  all 
other  items  mentioned,  whether  priced  or  free,  directly  from  the 
issuing  organization  or  publisher.  Prices  and  availability  are 
subject  to  change  by  the  publishing  organization. 

Eisenhower  era 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  POWER:  A  POLITICAL  MEMOIR  OF 
THE  EISENHOWER  YEARS,  Emmet  John  Hughes.  Atheneum, 
1963.  372  pp.  $5.95.  Close  study  of  Eisenhower  and  various 
men  on  the  political  stage  of  the  1950’s:  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Joseph  McCarthy,  Richard  Nixon,  Sherman  Adams,  George 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  an  advisor  to  Eisenhower  in 
both  of  his  political  campaigns,  and  Presidential  assistant  in  the 
White  House  for  one  year,  is  presently  editorial  advisor  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Newsweek.  D1 

Espionage 

OF  SPIES  AND  STRATAGEMS,  Stanley  P.  Lovell.  Prentice- 
Hall,  1963.  191  pp.  $3.95.  Lively  account  of  hitherto  undisclosed 
schemes  and  secret  weapons  employed  by  the  O.S.S.  during 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Lovell,  who  was  Director  of  Research  and 
Development  for  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  had  promised 
not  to  reveal  any  of  this  material  until  twenty  years  after  the 
war.  D4 

Developing 
countries  studied 

SURVERSION  OF  THE  INNOCENTS,  Dan  Kurzman.  Random 
House,  1963.  570  pp.  $6.95.  Detailed  picture  of  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries:  the  historical  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  these 
peoples,  what  kind  of  leaders  they  have,  how  well  prepared 
they  are  for  independence,  what  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
West  to  help  them,  what  methods  are  employed  by  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communists  to  subvert  their  governments,  and 
what  local  conditions  favor  the  Communist  bloc.  Mr.  Kurzman, 
a  well-known  foreign  correspondent,  is  the  author  of  Kishi  and 
Japan.  D5 

AID  FOR  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES,  H.  J.  P.  Arnold. 
Dufour  Editions,  1962.  159  pp.  $3.50.  Comparative  study  of 
what  the  major  powers  have  done  and  are  doing  to  render 
economic  assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries.  The  author, 
formerly  Foreign  News  Editor  of  the  London  Financial  Times, 
is  currently  the  Editor  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries 
Review.  D6 

European 

Community 

THE  COMMUNITY  OF  EUROPE,  Richard  Mayne.  Norton, 
1963.  192  pp.  $4.  Carefully  annotated  study  of  the  European 
Common  Market:  its  roots,  its  modus  operand i,  its  part  in  the 
movement  toward  European  unity,  its  present  and  probable 
future  effect  on  the  United  States,  the  “British  dilemma.”  Mr. 
Mayne,  a  Cambridge  historian,  has  been  an  official  of  the  E.E.C. 
for  six  years.  D7 

6  New  Books 


French  Army 


U.S.S.R.  history 


Chinese  communism 


Indian  leaders 


U.N.  Force 
in  Middle  East 


THE  FRENCH  ARMY,  Paul-Marie  de  la  Gorce.  Braziller,  1963. 
568  pp ■  $10.  In  this  comprehensive  history  of  the  French  army 
over  the  past  ninety  years,  the  author  answers  the  question  of 
how  it  came  about  that  the  army,  which  was  originally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  above  politics  in  its  loyalty  to  the  nation,  by  the 
end  of  the  Algerian  war  grew  to  be  so  deeply  involved  in  politics 
as  to  be  openly  hostile  to  the  State,  and  largely  instrumental  in 
effecting  a  profound  change  in  the  government.  Paul-Marie  de  la 
Gorce  is  a  specialist  in  North  African  affairs  and  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  many  French  publications.  D8 

THE  SOVIET  UNION:  1922-1962,  Philip  E.  Moseley,  ed. 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Praeger,  1963.  495  pp.  $6.95. 
Thirty  articles  culled  from  the  quarterly  journal,  Foreign  Affairs, 
trace  Soviet  development  from  the  early  revolutionary  years  to 
Khrushchev’s  “uneasy  co-existence”  today.  Mr.  Moseley,  a  Prin¬ 
cipal  Research  Fellow  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
specialist  on  Soviet  affairs,  has  supplied  prefatory  notes  which 
serve  to  give  each  article  its  place  in  the  main  current  of  history 
and  provide  a  pattern  for  the  whole.  D9 

THE  WILTING  OF  THE  HUNDRED  FLOWERS,  Mu  Fu- 
Sheng.  Praeger,  1963.  323  pp.  $7.50.  After  a  background  sum¬ 
mary  of  China’s  history,  the  author  examines  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists:  what  they  are,  what  they  do,  what  they  do  not  do. 
He  studies  the  relationship  of  Chinese  intellectuals  to  their 
government,  surveys  the  impact  of  the  West  and  of  communism 
on  China,  and  analyzes  how  people  are  converted  to  communism. 
Mr.  Mu  lived  and  studied  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
returned  to  China  in  1957,  only  to  leave  again  one  and  one-half 
years  later.  DIO 

THE  NEHRUS,  B.  R.  Nanda.  John  Day,  1963.  357  pp.  $6.75. 
Dual  biography  of  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  and  his  son,  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  based  largely  upon  unpublished  sources.  Mr. 
Nanda,  a  specialist  in  Indian  history,  describes  graphically  the 
political  clashes,  as  well  as  the  emotional  bonds,  between  father 
and  son,  providing,  actually,  a  history  in  depth  of  the  Indian 
National  Movement.  Illustrated.  Dll 

AFTER  NEHRU,  WHO?  Welles  Hangen.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World,  1963.  303  pp.  $6.95.  Detailed  portraits  of  eight  outstand¬ 
ing  Indian  leaders,  any  one  of  whom  might  be  considered  a 
potential  successor  to  Nehru.  The  studies  are  based  on  inter¬ 
views,  not  only  with  the  individuals  studied,  but  also  with  their 
friends  and  enemies  in  India  and  abroad.  Mr.  Hangen  is  presently 
Chief  of  the  N.B.C.  South  Asia  News  Bureau.  D12 

BETWEEN  ARAB  AND  ISRAELI,  Lt.  Gen.  E.  L.  M.  Bums. 
Ivan  Obolensky,  Inc.,  1963.  336  pp.  $6.50.  Authoritative  account 
of  the  workings  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organi¬ 
zation,  based  on  the  day-to-day  notes  which  General  Burns  of 
Canada  kept  during  his  period  of  office,  first  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  T.S.O.  and  then  as  Commander  of  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force.  Here  is  the  story  of  “frustrating  and  laborious  attempts 
to  supervise  a  cease-fire  that  no  one  wanted  and  to  patrol 
demarcation  lines  that  everyone  had  an  interest  in  crossing.”  D13 
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U.S.  foreign  policy 


Foreign 
investment  in  U.S. 


United  Nations 


Atlantic 

Community 


Pamphlets  and  Paperbacks 

THE  MORALITY  AND  POLITICS  OF  INTERVENTION, 
Manfred  Halpern.  Council  on  Religion  and  International  Affairs, 
170  East  64  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.  1963.  36  pp.  25  cents. 
Princeton  University  professor  examines  the  history,  nature  and 
justification  for  American  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  states.  Concludes  that  “if  national  sovereignity  is  threat¬ 
ened,  or  itself  clearly  threatens  peace,  freedom  or  justice,  wisdom 
demands  intervention,  but  in  such  forms  as  will  best  enhance 
these  values  and  improve  the  opportunities  for  the  growth  of 
an  international  order  in  which  these  values  could  endure.” 
POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Brookings  Institution,  1775 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Reprinted  from 
August  1962  “A.I.D.  Digest.”  10  pp.  Single  copies  free.  Three 
Brookings  staff  members,  Dankwart  Rustow,  W.  Howard  Wrig- 
gins  and  H.  Field  Haviland,  offer  guidelines  for  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers  concerned  with  influencing  political  concept,  skills, 
institutions  and  processes  in  emerging  countries. 

FOREIGN  BUSINESS  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business 
Economics.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  1962.  58  pp.  40  cents. 
Notes  the  background,  growth,  earnings  and  output  of  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States  and  briefly  compares  it  to  U.S. 
investment  abroad.  Includes  many  charts  and  tables. 

1962  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  ACTIV¬ 
ITY  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
SECRETARY-GENERAL.  FINANCIAL  SITUATION,  A.  G. 
Mezerck,  ed.  International  Review  Service,  652  First  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.Y.  1963.  112  pp.  $2.50.  Summarizes  key  UN  problems 
and  discussions  during  1962.  Charts  and  tables  provide  data  on 
membership  and  officers  of  various  UN  Councils,  resolutions 
adopted,  contributions  due  and  received,  and  dates  of  UN-spon¬ 
sored  meetings. 

THE  ATLANTIC  COMMUNITY  ...  A  FORCE  FOR  PEACE, 
John  F.  Kourmadas,  ed.  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Princinals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  1963.  152 
pp.  $2.  A  series  of  articles  examines  the  history  of  the  Com¬ 
munity,  briefly  explains  its  institutions  and  the  voluntary  bodies 
which  support  it,  and  discuss  its  future.  Contains  charts,  texts 
of  pertinent  agreements  and  a  chronology  of  events  affecting 
the  Community  from  1945-1962. 

A  NATO  NUCLEAR  FORCE:  THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  Klaus  Knorr.  Center  of  International  Studies,  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.  February  1963.  21  pp.  50  cents. 
Director  of  Princeton’s  Center  of  International  Studies  proposes 
a  solution  to  the  question:  Under  what  conditions  would  a 
multinational  nuclear  force  be  used  and  who  would  make  the 
decision?  This  “structure  for  decision  making”  will,  he  feels, 
make  a  NATO  nuclear  capability  “politically  acceptable  and 
militarily  worthwhile.” 
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French 
overseas  aid 

Italy 


Spain 


Afghanistan 


Communist 

China 


India 


Middle  East  unions 


BERLIN  IN  A  CHANGING  EUROPE,  Report  of  Senators 
Mansfield,  Boggs,  Pell  and  (Benjamin  A.)  Smith  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.  1963.  25  pp.  Free.  Reports  on 
post-wall  Berlin  and  recent  changes  and  developments  in 
Western  Europe.  Calls  for  negotiations  on  Berlin  and  increased 
military  commitment  by  Europe  to  the  defense  of  Berlin  and  to 
NATO  along  with  more  European  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

FRANCE,  AID  AND  COOPERATION.  Ambassade  de  France, 
Service  de  Presse  et  d’Information,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
21,  N.Y.  December  1962.  56  pp.  Free.  Report  on  France’s  past, 
present  and  projected  programs  of  economic,  technical  and 
cultural  aid  to  developing  countries.  Many  photos  and  charts. 

ITALY:  CHANGE  AND  PROGRESS,  Jane  Perry  Clark  Carey 
and  Andrew  Galbraith  Carey.  “ Headline  Series,”  March-April 
1963.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  345  East  46  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y.  64  pp.  50  cents.  Illustrated  discussions  of  Italy’s  present 
day  political  and  economic  situation  and  her  domestic  and 
international  problems  and  potentials.  Study  questions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  further  readings  are  included.  D14 

SPAIN  AND  THE  RULE  OF  LAW.  International  Commission 
of  Jurists,  c/o  American  Fund  for  Free  Jurists,  36  West  44  St., 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  1962.  153  pp.  $1.  Thoroughly  documented 
study  of  how  the  Spanish  government  functions.  Examines  the 
operations  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches, 
the  limitations  placed  upon  civil  liberties  and  political  rights, 
and  the  measures  the  regime  uses  to  maintain  its  power. 

AFGHANISTAN.  Asia  Society,  112  East  64  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.Y.  January  1963.  8  pp.  Single  copies  free  in  limited  supply. 
Three  authorities  on  Afghanistan  briefly  introduce  her  history 
and  language,  and  social  development  problems.  Includes  bib¬ 
liography. 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  WORLD  OUTLOOK:  A  HAND¬ 
BOOK  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  STATEMENTS,  THE 
PUBLIC  RECORD  OF  A  MILITANT  IDEOLOGY.  Department 
of  State  Publication  7379.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  September 
1962.  139  pp.  70  cents.  Presents  the  chief  motivating  ideas  and 
theories  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
leaders  themselves. 

INDIA.  “Current  History,”  March  1963.  Current  History,  Inc., 
1822  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  64  pp.  85  cents.  Seven 
views  on  India’s  domestic  problems  and  foreign  relations  are 
offered  by  Indian  and  Western  scholars.  D15 

TRADE  UNION  PROBLEMS:  THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  Arnold 
Beichman.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations,  815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
December  1962.  15  pp.  Free.  Reprints  from  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor’s  reports,  September-October  1962,  briefly  sur¬ 
vey  labor  organizations  in  the  U.A.R.,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Iraq 
and  Iran. 
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Focus  on  Africa 

In  1939,  if  you  had  asked  a  group  of  literate  Americans,  say  readers  of 
The  New  York  Times,  to  name  the  first  Africans  who  came  to  mind,  it  is 
a  safe  bet  that  few  would  have  gotten  beyond  the  names  of  Schweitzer  and 
Tarzan. 

Today,  however,  anyone  who  follows  the  news  at  all  is  likely  not  only 
to  know  the  names  but  to  have  strong  views  about  the  comparative  merits 
of  Adoula  and  Tshombe,  Nkrumah  and  Sekou  Toure. 

Until  well  into  the  Twentieth  Century,  U.S.  travel  to  Africa  was  largely 
confined  to  missionaries,  traders,  anthropologists  and  hunters,  and  a  small 
number  of  adventurous  investors,  principally  interested  in  mines.  As  late 
as  1939,  the  U.S.  Government  had  only  fifteen  offices  in  all  Africa,  none 
with  the  status  of  an  embassy.  When  wartime  African  research  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1945,  the  U.S.  was  left  with  a  glaring  gap  in  African  studies. 

Today,  the  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Africa  are  multiplying 
rapidly.  A  1961  study  by  the  Department  of  State  lists  more  than  173 
educational,  philanthropic,  civic  and  other  private  agencies  whose  world 
interests  now  actively  engage  them  in  Africa.  U.S.  investment  approaches 
the  billion  mark,  more  than  200  companies  are  doing  business  there.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  494  offices,  including  more  than  30  embassies.  Travel 
agencies  are  plugging  African  tours  and  new  books  are  appearing,  not 
occasionally  but  weekly.  There  is  a  considerable,  if  not  large,  group  of 
Africanists  in  our  universities  and  more  than  76  universities  offer  some 
kind  of  African  program. 

But  this  upsurge  in  interest,  the  enlarged  flow  of  information  and 
serious  study  has  its  own  traps.  A  little  knowledge  is  as  dangerous  a  thing 
about  Africa  as  about  anything  else.  New  enthusiasms  can  be  as  treacher¬ 
ous  as  ignorance  or  indifference;  sentimentality  about  the  capabilities  of 
new  nations  as  misleading  as  cynicism.  Although  there  is  more  news  from 
Africa  than  ever  before,  it  still  gives  most  attention  to  crises  and  political 
drama,  or  to  the  romantic  and  picturesque.  Africa  seems  to  be  full  of 
temptation  to  half-truths  and  shallow  generalizations;  and  the  trade  and 
turnover  in  three-week  insights  and  psychological  interpretations  is  as 
brisk  as  the  trade  in  cocoa  or  artifacts. 

Nor  is  the  problem  of  understanding  merely  a  matter  of  inadequate 
information.  In  the  U.S.,  attitudes  towards  Africa  and  Africans  are  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  historic  fact  that  the  first  and  largest  numbers  of  Africans 
who  came  here  were  brought  as  slaves,  and  that  the  development  of  their 
descendants  was  so  long  inhibited  by  the  conditions  slavery  and  its  after- 
math  imposed.  Beliefs  about  Africa  and  reactions  to  Africans  are  often 
distorted  either  by  guilt  or  by  feelings  of  superiority  or  a  complicated  and 
complicating  mixture  of  the  two.  A  combination  of  emotion  and  inexperi- 
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ence  tends  to  polarize  attitudes  towards  Africa,  either  to  glorify  or  to 
belittle  the  African. 

Actually,  Africa  is  a  word  that  today  can  be  used  with  precision  only 
to  define  a  geographic  area.  It  is  a  continent  where  800  languages,  many 
racial  strains,  a  history  of  domination  by  different  colonial  powers,  the 
presence  of  deserts  and  mountains  and  fertile  plains,  have  made  Africans 
at  least  as  different  from  one  another  as  Swedes  are  from  Spaniards.  The 
recently  urbanised  African  is  almost  more  different  from  his  own  family, 
with  all  their  village  risks  and  village  securities,  as  he  is  from  us. 

What  was  true  of  Africa  yesterday  will  not  be  true  tomorrow. 

What  can  Americans  and  private  American  organizations  usefully  do 
in  this  complicated  and  rapidly  changing  situation? 

Events  certainly  will  not  wait  for  us  to  complete  our  education.  Deci¬ 
sions  are  being  made  by  individual  Americans  every  day  which  affect 
Africa,  and,  in  so  doing  affect  not  only  Africa’s  but  our  own  prospects  for 
a  future  in  which  the  institutions  of  freedom  can  flourish. 

There  is  the  decision  of  the  man  who  is  asked  to  rent  an  apartment  in 
New  York  or  to  serve  a  cup  of  coffee  on  Route  40  to  an  African  diplomat. 

There  are  the  parents  whose  son  or  daughter  wants  to  join  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  voter  who  must  choose  between  a  candidate  who  calls  foreign 
aid  a  necessity  and  the  one  who  calls  it  a  “rat  hole.” 

A  businessman  eying  world  markets  must  make  up  his  mind  about  what 
he  thinks  may  happen  in  Africa.  An  investor  must  balance  the  possibilitv 
of  profit  in  an  expanding  society  against  predictable  inconveniences  and 
unpredictable  dangers;  a  labor  leader  decides  whether  assistance  to  the 
growth  of  free  trade  unions  in  Africa  is  a  matter  of  urgency  or  indifference. 
Management  of  companies  operating  in  Africa  must  now  know  how  to 
work  with  Africans  in  ways  that  will  use  the  best  that  both  sets  of  standards 
and  skills  can  offer. 

As  a  study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  prepared  by  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  pointed  out: 
“The  impact  of  America  on  most  other  nations  is  made  not  solely  or  even 
primarily  by  official  diplomacy  but  by  the  massive  contact  between  peonies 
and  cultures  that  is  characteristic  of  this  age  .  .  .  and  by  the  way  in  which 
America  lives  up  to  the  ideals  which  it  sets  for  itself,  for  example  in  respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination.” 

In  Africa,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  behavior 
of  Americans  at  home  modulates  the  impact  of  Pur  official  policies.  There 
is  probably  nothing  that  could  do  more  to  enhance  our  influence  in  the  new 
African  nations  than  a  general  epidemic  of  color-blindness  throughout  the 
United  States. 

But  the  Senate  study  goes  on  to  say:  “Even  more  important  than  the 
projection  of  an  image  of  America  abroad  is  the  role  of  the  people  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  making  of  basic  policy  and  in  giving  it  their  support.” 

Since  there  is  no  aspect  of  the  global  policy  our  world  leadership  re¬ 
quires,  in  which  Africa  is  not  somehow  involved,  attitudes  towards  Africa 
and  Africans  will  influence  not  only  U.S.  policy  towards  Africa  but  on 
many  other  issues  as  well.  Our  behavior  in  the  United  Nations,  for  instance, 
will  surely  be  affected  by  the  way  in  which  the  public  reacts  to  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  African  nations  now  so  visible  and  audible  in  UN  meetings. 

The  degree  of  sympathy  Americans  feel  towards  the  revolutionary 
forces  at  work  in  Africa  will  affect  the  way  in  which  we  resolve  the  dilem¬ 
mas  posed  by  the  disruptive  influence  of  African  problems  on  the  Western 
alliance. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  must  become  a  nation  of 
Africa  experts  to  react  sensibly  and  creatively  to  the  opportunities  and 
problems  Africa  presents. 

Shattering  the  stereotypes  about  Africa  and  Africans  would,  in  itself, 
be  a  worthy  result  of  the  steady  growth  in  communication  with  Africa  and 
interest  in  African  affairs.  This  would  mean  recognizing  that  no  two  Afri¬ 
cans  are  alike,  that  the  behavior  of  Africans,  like  our  own,  is  affected  at 
least  as  much  by  emotion  as  by  logic;  that  they  are,  in  David  Livingston’s 
words,  “just  such  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  as  men  are  everywhere 
else”;  that  they,  too,  are  shaped  by  their  long  and  varied  histories,  and  that 
it  is  only  in  the  ground  of  African  traditions  and  African  personalities  that 
free  institutions  can  take  root  and  flourish  in  Africa. 


The  purpose  of  this  Focus  is  to  fill  the  need  for  a  compact  guide  for 
people  who  want  to  know  more  about  Africa  and  its  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  intended  to  encourage 
greater  interest  and  activity  in  African  affairs  by  providing,  in  one  refer¬ 
ence  document,  a  short-cut  to  finding  information  and  materials  from 
official,  as  well  as  private,  sources. 

It  attempts  to  give  both  a  panoramic,  wide-screen  view  of  the  many 
forces  at  work  in  Africa — international,  regional  and  national — as  well  as 
a  sharper  close-up  view  of  those  organizations  that  concentrate  entirely 
on  African  affairs. 

In  dealing  with  such  a  large  subject  as  Africa,  we,  obviously,  had  to 
leave  out  more  than  we  could  put  in.  Our  criteria  for  selection  varied  with 
each  section.  For  instance,  in  the  section  on  “Regional  Organizations,”  we 
provided  descriptions  of  a  number  of  the  major  groups  because  there  is 
no  other  readily  available  document  or  central  clearing  house  source  for 
this  information.  On  the  other  hand,  we  limited  our  treatment  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  activities  of  American  voluntary  organizations  operating 
in  Africa  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  repre¬ 
sentative  cross-section,  with  our  space  limitations,  of  the  programs  of 
hundreds  of  groups;  and  second,  we  could  direct  the  reader  to  the  Tech- 
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meal  Assistance  Information  Clearing  House  for  additional  information. 
Some  areas  we  have  not  tried  to  cover  at  all,  such  as  the  many  ways  in 
which  American  business  is  assisting  in  the  social  as  well  as  economic 
development  in  Africa. 

“Focus  on  Africa”  includes  the  following  sections:  Regional  Organi¬ 
zations,  United  Nations,  African  Countries,  U.S.  Government,  Voluntary 
Organizations,  Africa’s  Educational  Needs,  Language  and  Area  Training 
Programs  in  American  Universities,  Maps  of  Africa,  Travel  to  Africa  and 
a  Bibliography  on  Africa. 

Regional  Organizations 

African  regional  organizations  have  appeared,  expanded,  or  disap- 
i\  peared  from  the  scene  with  such  speed  that  articles  on  them  are 
outdated  almost  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  print. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  eleven  organizations  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  section  is  that,  with  only  one  exception,  they  have  all  come 
into  being  since  1958.  As  our  descriptions  indicate,  most  of  them  are  in  the 
process  of  expanding  both  their  activities  and  their  membership.  In  fact, 
their  very  nature  may  be  in  the  process  of  change.  For  example,  the 
Casablanca  and  Monrovia  groups,  originally  created  as  rival  political  blocs 
supporting  opposing  policies  in  the  Congo  and  Algeria,  have  each  evolved 
functional  goals  as  well  —  the  formation  of  common  markets,  and  the 
operation  of  airlines.  Members  of  both  groups,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
other  independent  African  states,  will  meet  at  a  Pan-African  Unity  Con¬ 
ference,  called  by  the  Monrovia  Group,  in  Addis  Ababa  in  May. 

Our  selection  is  limited  to  those  organizations  composed  of  African 
governments.  However,  many  other  African  organizations,  such  as  trade 
union,  youth,  and  peoples’  movements,  are  seeking  African  unity  and  co¬ 
operation.  A  prime  moving  force  in  Africa  today  is  Pan-Africanism — which 
looks  upon  all  Africans  as  brothers,  despite  the  vast  distances  that  separate 
them  (Africa  is  larger  than  the  U.S.,  Western  Europe  and  China  combined) 
and  the  many  languages  they  speak.  Pan-Africanism  looks  toward  an 
independent  Africa,  eventually  even  a  United  States  of  Africa,  capable  of 
finding  African  solutions  to  African  problems.  Regional  organizations 
where  Africans  with  common  interests  search  for  solutions  to  today’s 
problems  and  plan  for  the  future  may  be  one  of  the  steps  along  that  path. 

Conference  of  Independent  African  States 

Members:  Present  at  the  second  Conference,  in  Addis  Ababa  in  June 
1960,  were  representatives  of  the  Algerian  Provisional  Government,  Cam- 
eroun,  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Libya,  Liberia, 
Morocco,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Togo,  Tunisia  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 
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Established:  First  conference  held  in  Accra  in  1958.  Attended  by  Ethio¬ 
pia,  Ghana,  Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Sudan,  Tunisia  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Headquarters:  No  permanent  headquarters. 

Structure:  Permanent  United  Nations  representatives  of  the  participating 
countries  constitute  the  informal  permanent  machinery.  The  heads  of  state 
or  their  representatives  are  to  meet  at  least  every  two  years. 

Aims -activities:  The  Conference  discusses  common  problems  and  plans 
mutual  assistance,  considers  ways  of  safeguarding  members’  independence 
and  helping  other  African  countries  towards  self-government.  A  third  con¬ 
ference  of  heads  of  African  states,  to  have  been  held  in  Tunis,  did  not 
take  place. 

Monrovia  Powers  (Inter-African  and  Malagasy  Organization) 

First  Meeting:  Monrovia,  Liberia,  May  1961.  Countries  represented: 
Cameroun,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Daho¬ 
mey,  Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Mauritania,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  Togo,  Tunisia, 
Upper  Volta.  Second  Meeting:  Lagos,  Nigeria,  January,  1962.  Countries 
represented:  all  those  listed  above  except  Libya  and  Tunisia,  and  with  the 
addition  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville).  Third  Meeting:  Lagos,  Nigeria, 
December  1962. 

Aims -activities:  Seeking  to  establish  a  pan-African  system  for  peace  and 
cooperation,  the  Monrovia  Powers  have  invited  all  of  the  independent 
African  states  (except  South  Africa)  to  attend  a  Pan- African  Unity  Con¬ 
ference  in  Addis  Ababa  in  May  1963.  Although  invitations  were  also  issued 
for  the  Monrovia  Group’s  1961  and  1962  conferences,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  all  those  invited  have  agreed  to  attend.  The  foreign  ministers  will  meet 
from  May  15-22,  and  the  heads  of  state  from  May  22-25. 

At  the  Conference,  the  Charter  of  the  Inter-African  and  Malagasy  Or¬ 
ganization,  drawn  up  and  initialed  at  the  Group’s  December  1962  meeting 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  will  be  presented  for  signature.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
Organization  is  “promoting  a  better  life  for  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
Malagasy  by  enlisting  the  efforts  of  member  States  through  cooperative 
and  joint  actions,  in  order  to  accelerate  economic  and  social  development 
and  intercourse  and  to  promote  the  pooling  and  effective  utilisation  of  their 
resources;  provide  better  and  broader  educational  opportunities  for  its 
peoples;  raise  the  level  of  health  and  well-being  of  its  peoples;  and  concert, 
as  far  as  possible,  political  actions  and  initiate  new  means  of  establishing 
relationships  in  which  the  interests  of  the  continent  of  Africa  and  Malagasy 
will  be  better  defined  and  served.”  The  Charter  calls  for  a  Permanent  Sec¬ 
retariat,  an  Assembly  of  Heads  of  States  and  Governments,  Council  of 
Ministers  and  two  subsidiary  organizations:  an  Association  for  Economic 
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Cooperation  and  Development,  and  a  Permanent  Conciliation  Commission. 
Membership  is  open  to  “any  independent  sovereign  State  in  Africa  under 
indigenous  African  rule.” 

African  and  Malagasy  Union  (Brazzaville  Group) 

Members:  Cameroun,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazza¬ 
ville),  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mauritania, 
Niger,  Rwanda,  Senegal,  Upper  Volta.  Observers:  Burundi,  Republic  of 
the  Congo  ( Leopoldville ) . 

First  Meeting:  December,  1960. 

Charter  signed:  September  2-12,  1961. 

Secretariat:  Mr.  Bernard  Dagnon,  Secretary-General,  Ouagadougou, 
Upper  Volta.  Mr.  Moussa  Dierme,  Secretary  of  the  Defense  Pact,  Upper 
Volta. 

Secretariat  to  the  United  Nations:  Mr.  Franyois  Sengat  Kuo,  African 
and  Malagasy  Union,  211  East  43  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Structure:  Summit  conferences  of  the  chiefs  of  state  in  spring  and  fall 
and  other  subsidiary  meetings;  four  permanent  committees  of  the  “summit” 
deal  with  economic  and  social  questions,  commerce,  financial  and  mone¬ 
tary  matters,  and  science  and  technology.  The  following  organizations  have 
been  created:  Common  Defense  Pact,  the  African-Malagasy  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation,  African  and  Malagasy  Postal  and  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Union,  and  the  Air  Transport  Development  Organization,  which 
is  responsible  for  a  joint  airline.  During  1962’s  summit  conferences,  work 
was  begun  on  the  establishment  of  a  Union  of  Banks  of  Development  and 
an  Association  of  Banks  of  Development,  and  an  institute  of  scientific 
research. 

Aims -activities:  Achieving  maximum  economic  and  social  progress 
through  cooperation  in  all  aspects  of  foreign  policy  is  the  goal  of  this 
association  of  former  French  territories.  The  AMU  actively  cooperated  in 
the  formation  of  the  Inter- African  and  Malagasy  Organization,  which  is  now 
being  formed  and  hopes  to  achieve  the  same  aims  on  a  broader  scale. 
A  Secretariat  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  is  responsible  for  lining 
up  the  votes  of  the  13  members,  answering  inquiries  on  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  affairs  of  the  Union,  and  for  providing  U.S.  business¬ 
men  with  information  on  investment  opportunities. 

Council  of  the  Entente 

Members:  Dahomey,  Ivory  Coast,  Niger,  Upper  Volta. 

Agreement  concluded :  May  29,  1959. 

Structure:  Council  composed  of  the  heads  of  state,  the  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  the  ministers  concerned 
with  items  to  be  discussed  during  each  particular  session.  Presidency  is 
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rotated  among  members,  and  the  two  annual  sessions  meet  in  the  country 
of  the  current  presiding  officer.  The  Administrative  Secretariat  also  rotates 
its  headquarters. 

Aims-aetivities :  A  relatively  free  flow  of  trade  has  been  achieved,  and 
a  Solidarity  Fund  for  mutual  economic  aid  has  been  instituted  (the  latter 
financed  by  a  contribution  of  one-tenth  of  the  annual  budget  of  each  mem¬ 
ber)  and  development  plans  as  well  as  policies  on  taxation,  public  health, 
transportation  and  communications  have  been  coordinated.  Member  states 
elect  their  presidents  and  legislatures  at  the  same  time  and  organize  their 
national  armies  in  the  same  fashion.  In  some  cases  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tion  abroad  is  handled  by  a  single  representative. 

Equatorial  States 

Members:  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Gabon. 
(Cameroun  is  a  member  of  the  Equatorial  Customs  Union.) 
Structure-activities:  An  active  sub-regional  group  whose  members  also 
belong  to  the  UAM  and  the  Monrovia  Groups  (see  above),  the  Equatorial 
States  have  a  Conference  of  Chiefs  of  State,  a  Defense  Council,  an  Equa¬ 
torial  Customs  Union,  a  Transequatorial  Communications  Agency,  an 
Equatorial  Office  of  Posts  and  Telecommunications,  a  General  Company 
of  Transportation  in  Equatorial  Africa  and  an  Equatorial  Institute  of 
Geological  and  Mining  Research. 

African  States  of  the  Casablanca  Charter  (Casablanca  Group) 

Members :  Algeria,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Morocco,  United  Arab  Republic. 
Charter  signed:  January  7,  1961. 

Headquarters:  Bamako,  Mali.  Secretary  General :  Mr.  Thami  Ouazzani. 
Structure:  Periodic  summit  conferences.  There  are  four  permanent 
committees:  1)  Political  Committee,  composed  of  heads  of  state  or 
their  representatives,  to  coordinate  and  unify  general  policies;  2)  Economic 
Committee,  composed  of  ministers  of  economic  affairs,  to  take  decisions 
on  economic  cooperation;  3)  Cultural  Committee,  composed  of  ministers 
of  education;  4)  Joint  African  High  Command,  composed  of  chiefs  of  staff, 
to  ensure  common  defense  in  case  of  aggression  against  any  part  of  the 
continent  and  to  safeguard  the  independence  of  African  states.  An  African 
Consultative  Assembly,  called  for  in  the  Charter,  has  never  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  African  Telecommunications  Union,  with  headquarters  in  Accra, 
was  established  in  December  1961  by  the  governments  of  the  Casablanca 
Group. 

Aims-activities:  The  Casablanca  Group  was  created  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
non-alignment,  to  oppose  and  to  liquidate  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism, 
to  discourage  the  maintenance  of  foreign  troops  and  military  bases  and 
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.  .  to  rid  the  African  Continent  of  political  and  economic  interventions 
and  pressures  .  .  while  helping  .  .  to  liberate  the  African  territories  still 
under  foreign  domination,  by  giving  them  aid  and  assistance.  .  . 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Casablanca  Group  was  called  at  the  time  of 
the  split  between  President  Kasavubu  and  Premier  Lumumba,  the  Casa¬ 
blanca  Group  favoring  Lumumba  and  opposing  certain  UN  methods  in 
the  Congo.  The  Casablanca  Powers  have  proposed  a  Common  Market 
which,  after  several  delays,  may  get  underway  early  in  1963.  They  also 
favor  establishment  of  a  development  bank,  payments  union  and  African 
airline  and  steamship  companies.  When  the  Monrovia  Powers  met  at  Mon¬ 
rovia  in  1961  and  Lagos  in  1962  the  Casablanca  Powers  did  not  attend, 
although  they  had  been  invited  to  the  conferences,  which  were  planned  to 
unite  all  African  states  for  regional  cooperation.  However,  the  Casablanca 
Powers  will  attend  the  May  1963  meeting  called  by  the  Monrovia  Powers 
(see  p.  13). 

Union  of  African  States  (U.A.S.) 

Members :  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali. 

Charter  signed:  April  29,  1961;  entered  into  force:  July  1,  1961. 
Headquarters:  No  permanent  headquarters. 

Structure:  Quarterly  Union  Conference  of  the  heads  of  state  is  the  highest 
executive  organ.  The  Conference  meets  alternately  in  the  capitals  of  mem¬ 
ber  states  with  the  head  of  state  of  the  host  country  serving  as  President 
and  fixing  the  date  of  the  conference.  A  Preparatory  Committee  is  convened 
by  the  President  to  prepare  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference.  Coordinating  Committees  of  the  Mass  Organization  of  the 
Union  are  to  be  established  among  political  organizations,  trade  unions 
and  youth  movements,  etc.,  to  provide  “a  common  ideological  orientation.” 
An  Economic  Committee  meets  twice  a  year  to  coordinate  economic  and 
financial  policy  of  the  member  states. 

Aims-activities :  The  Union  grew  out  of  the  earlier  Ghana-Guinea  Union, 
established  in  1958.  It  is  to  “be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  United 
States  of  Africa”  and  is  composed  of  the  core  of  the  Casablanca  Group. 
The  members  agree  to  work  together  to  eliminate  colonialism  and  bring 
about  African  unity.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  Union  is  to  strictly  observe 
a  concerted  diplomacy,  organize  a  joint  defense  system,  foster  African 
culture  and  organize  their  wealth  in  the  interest  of  their  people.  The  U.A.S. 
has,  in  actuality,  been  practically  inactive. 

League  of  Arab  States 

Members :  Africa:  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  Sudan,  Tunisia.  Near  East:  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  United  Arab  Republic, 
Yemen. 
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Established:  March  22,  1945. 

Headquarters:  Cairo,  United  Arab  Republic. 

Structure :  The  supreme  body  is  the  Council,  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  member  states.  It  is  responsible  for  the  realization  of  the  League’s 
aims  and  is  authorized  to  obtain  mediation  of  disputes  between  members. 
In  certain  circumstances,  a  unanimous  decision  in  the  Council  automati¬ 
cally  binds  member  states.  Special  committees  investigate  matters  within 
their  competence  and  draft  agreements  to  submit  to  the  Council. 
Aims-activities :  In  the  words  of  the  Charter,  the  League  aims  “to  direct 
their  efforts  toward  the  common  good  of  all  the  Arab  countries,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  status,  the  security  of  their  future,  the  realization  of 
their  aspirations  and  goals.”  The  Charter  calls  for  all  members  to  settle 
disputes  among  themselves  by  peaceful  means,  to  coordinate  policies  to 
safeguard  their  independence,  and  to  cooperate  on  economic  and  financial 
matters,  communications,  cultural  and  social  affairs  and  on  problems  of 
nationality,  passports,  extradition  of  criminals  and  health. 

In  1957  seven  League  members  signed  an  Economic  Unity  Agreement 
and  established  the  Arab  Financial  Institution  for  Economic  Development 
(Arab  Bank)  which  encourages  economic  development  in  all  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  through  private  and  public  projects. 

The  Arab  Information  Center,  120  East  56  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  fur¬ 
nishes  information  and  materials  on  the  League. 

Commission  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  Africa  (CCTA) 

Members:  Cameroun,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazza¬ 
ville),  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Ivory 
Coast,  Liberia,  Malagasy,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Sierra 
Leone,  Somalia,  Tanganyika,  Upper  Volta.  Rwanda  has  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership.  Non- voting  Members:  Belgium,  France,  Federation  of  the 
Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland,  United  Kingdom. 

Established:  January  1950. 

New  Convention  signed:  February  1962. 

Headquarters:  Lagos,  Nigeria.  Secretary-General:  Mr.  Mamadou  Toure. 
Structure-activities:  The  CCTA  promotes  technical  cooperation  among 
members  by  sponsoring  frequent  technical  conferences,  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  member  governments  and  sponsoring  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects.  A  Commission,  on  which  all  members  are  represented,  meets 
annually  in  different  countries  to  make  recommendations  on  technical  co¬ 
operation.  A  Scientific  Council  for  Africa  (CSA)  provides  scientific  advice 
to  the  Commission.  It  is  composed  of  experts  responsible  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  rather  than  to  their  governments.  The  Foundation  for  Mutual  Assist¬ 
ance  (FAMA)  acts  as  a  technical  assistance  clearinghouse,  putting  member 
states  seeking  help  in  contact  with  those  in  a  position  to  render  assistance. 
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The  Inter-African  Research  Fund  promotes  joint  scientific  research  and 
technical  projects.  Technical  bodies  associated  with  CCTA,  and  operating 
under  Article  6  of  its  agreement,  include:  Inter-African  Bureau  for  Animal 
Health,  Inter-African  Bureau  for  Soils,  Inter-African  Labor  Institute,  Inter- 
African  Phyto-Sanitary  Commission,  Community  Development  Clearing 
blouse,  Inter-African  Committee  on  the  Mechanization  of  Agriculture,  In¬ 
ternational  Scientific  Committee  for  Trypano-Research,  Inter-African  Sci¬ 
entific  Correspondent  for  Geology,  Inter-African  Committee  on  Housing, 
Inter-African  Committee  for  Surveys  and  Maps,  Regional  Committee  for 
the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Regional  Committee 
for  Geology. 

East  African  Common  Services  Organization 

Members:  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Uganda.  Zanzibar  has  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership. 

Established:  1962  to  assume  responsibilities  formerly  exercised  by  the 
East  Africa  High  Commission  from  1948  to  1962. 

Headquarters:  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Structure:  East  Africa  Common  Services  Authority,  composed  of  the 
chief  executives  of  member  countries,  makes  policy  decisions.  Four  min¬ 
isterial  committees  direct  services  in  their  areas:  1)  Communications, 
2)  Finance,  3)  Commercial  and  Industrial  Coordination,  and  4)  Social 
and  Research  Services.  There  is  also  a  Central  Legislative  Assembly, 
a  Secretary  General  and  a  Legal  Secretary. 

Aims-activities :  Operates  common  railway  and  harbor  systems,  postal  and 
telecommunication  services,  customs  and  excise  taxes,  income  taxes,  statis¬ 
tics  and  research,  publications,  and  health  services. 

Pan  African  Freedom  Movement  of  East,  Central  and 
South  Africa  (PAFMECSA) 

Members:  Five  independent  states:  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Ethiopia, 
Somalia,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda,  and  nationalist  parties  in  the  non-self- 
governing  territories  of  Kenya,  Mozambique,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasa- 
land,  South  West  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Zanzibar.  Although  not  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  1962  conference,  the  Congo  ( Leopoldville )  and  the  nationalist 
parties  of  Angola  and  Mauritius  are  considered  within  the  PAFMECSA 
sphere. 

Formed:  September  16-18,  1958,  at  a  conference  in  Mwanza,  Tanganyika. 
Structure:  An  Annual  Conference  is  the  supreme  authority.  Freedom 
Committees  are  organized  in  every  non-independent  region;  a  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Freedom  Committee  is  responsible  for  administration.  The  Secretariat 
is  located  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Ethiopia. 
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Aims-activities :  Political  in  nature,  PAFMECSA  is  devoted  to  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence  of  the  remaining  African  non-self-governing  terri¬ 
tories.  The  1962  conference  condemned  colonialist  “divide  and  rule” 
policy,  efforts  to  subvert  African  unity,  apartheid  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  maintenance  of  foreign  military  bases  in  Africa.  The  conference 
pledged  itself  to  work  toward  a  federation  of  eastern  Africa  to  include 
Kenya,  Uganda,  Zanzibar,  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  and  eventually  to  be 
extended  to  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  Africa. 

Other  African  Intergovernmental  Organizations 

Many  other  intergovernmental  organizations  of  African  states  have  been 
formed  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  communications,  commodities,  transpor¬ 
tation,  banking,  tourism  and  other  specialized  areas.  Among  them  are  the 
West  African  Customs  Union,  the  African  Peanut  Council,  the  Inter- 
African  Coffee  Organization,  and  the  International  Organization  against 
the  African  Migratory  Locust,  to  name  but  a  few. 

European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market) 

Eighteen  African  countries  are  Associates  of  the  EEC:  Burundi,  Cam- 
eroun,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leo¬ 
poldville),  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy,  Mali,  Mauritania, 
Niger,  Rwanda,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Togo  and  Upper  Volta.  The  six  Euro¬ 
pean  members  of  EEC  accord  preferences  to  the  tropical  products  of  the 
overseas  Associates  and  provide  financial  assistance  through  a  development 
fund  to  which  the  six  contribute. 

A  new  Convention  of  Association  was  adopted  on  December  20,  1962, 
to  replace  the  original  Convention,  signed  in  1957,  which  had  expired.  The 
new  Convention  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  European  members. 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the  European  Community  In¬ 
formation  Service,  236  Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  ( See  an¬ 
notation  of  The  Association  of  the  African  States  and  Madagascar  with  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  Their  Industrial  Development,  p.  60. ) 

United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  plays  a  most  significant  role  in  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  of  Africa.  It  stimulated  the  march  to 
independence  and  it  assumed  and  continues  to  assume  many  special  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  Africa  is  being  transformed  into  a  continent  of  independent 
states.  Today,  many  UN  agencies  are  providing  the  human,  material  and 
financial  resources  needed  to  strengthen  the  economic,  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  foundations  of  the  new  African  countries. 

Our  task,  in  this  section,  is  limited  to  briefly  noting  some  UN  goals, 
activities  and  machinery,  and  a  number  of  reference  materials. 
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Non-self-governing  territories 

All  of  the  former  UN  Trusteeship  Territories  in  Africa  have  attained  inde¬ 
pendence.  However,  the  non-self-governing  territories  in  Africa  are  still 
of  concern  to  the  United  Nations  under  Chapter  XI  of  the  Charter.  Article 
73e  provides  that  member  states  responsible  for  territories  which  are  not 
yet  fully  self-governed  shall  submit  annual  reports  on  the  economy,  social 
and  educational  conditions  in  those  territories;  recognize  that  the  interests 
of  the  peoples  of  the  territories  are  paramount  and  help  them  to  attain  total 
self-government.  A  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  was  established  in  1946  to  examine  these  annual  reports.  Later, 
the  General  Assembly  also  established  a  Committee  on  South  West  Africa 
(now  discontinued),  a  Subcommittee  on  the  Situation  in  Angola  (now 
inactive)  and  a  Special  Committee  on  Territories  under  Portuguese  Ad¬ 
ministration  (now  discontinued).  In  1960  the  Assembly  adopted  a  Dec¬ 
laration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples  and  the  16th  General  Assembly  set  up  a  Special  Committee  to 
implement  the  Declaration.  The  Committee’s  mandate  was  strengthened 
by  the  17th  General  Assembly,  which  also  enlarged  its  membership  to  24 
and  gave  it  the  responsibility  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  South  West  Africa  and  the  Committees  on  Angola  and  other 
Portuguese  territories. 

Security  Council 

The  Security  Council,  which  is  concerned  with  situations  constituting  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security,  has  been  requested  by  the  17th 
General  Assembly  to  take  “appropriate  measures,  including  sanctions,”  to 
assure  that  South  Africa  ceases  its  policy  of  apartheid.  The  Committee  on 
Colonialism  proposed  some  Security  Council  action  on  the  situation  in 
Portuguese  territories. 

General  Assembly 

The  17th  General  Assembly  demonstrated  its  concern  for  the  problems 
of  non-self-governing  territories  in  Africa  by  passing  more  than  a  dozen 
resolutions.  Among  them  were  resolutions  condemning  Portuguese  acts  in 
its  non-self-governing  territories,  calling  for  special  technical  and  teacher 
training  programs  in  the  territories  and  requesting  UN  members  not  to 
supply  arms  to  Portugal  that  could  be  used  against  her  African  popula¬ 
tions;  resolutions  affirming  the  right  to  self-determination  of  the  British- 
administered  territories  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  and  Swaziland  and 
requesting  the  British  to  suspend  the  constitution  and  cancel  elections; 
resolutions  condemning  racial  discrimination  in  non-self-governing  terri¬ 
tories  and  requesting  that  the  populations  of  such  territories  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples. 
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The  February  issue  of  Africa  Today  includes  a  five-page  summary  of 
the  17th  General  Assembly’s  resolutions  on  Africa,  including  a  chart  show¬ 
ing  how  UN  members  voted.  Single  copies  of  the  issue  are  available  from 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa  ( see  p.  41 )  for  50  cents. 

UN  Operations  in  the  Congo 

One  of  the  best  regular  sources  of  information  on  UN  activities  in  the 
Congo  is  the  periodical,  United  Nations  Review  (see  general  annotation, 
p.  30).  Each  issue  contains  month-by-month  summaries  of  UN  operations 
in  the  Congo  as  well  as  discussions  at  UN  Headquarters. 

UN  operations  in  the  Congo  were  instituted  by  the  Security  Council 
in  the  summer  of  1960  in  response  to  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  from 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  As  defined  by  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  the  UN’s  objec¬ 
tives  are  to:  1)  assist  the  Government  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
national  unity,  territorial  integrity,  law  and  order,  and  protect  life  and 
property;  2)  protect  the  country  from  civil  war  and  from  external  inter¬ 
ference  in  internal  affairs;  3)  assist  the  Government  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  essential  public  services;  4 )  assist  the  Government  in 
economic  and  social  matters  by  a  wide  and  long-term  technical  assistance 
and  training  program. 

UN  Technical  Assistance 

’  Africa  currently  is  receiving  more  UN  aid  than  the  other  four  regions  of 
the  world.  During  1961-62  Africa  received  about  30  per  cent  of  all  UN 
global  technical  assistance.  Five  worldwide  UN  technical  cooperation 
programs  provide  assistance  to  Africa: 

Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA)  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  of  eight  UN  Specialized  Agencies,  financed  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  by  governments. 

Regular  UN  Technical  Assistance  Programs,  financed  partly  by  the 
regular  UN  budget  and  partly  by  EPTA  funds,  include  a  training  program 
for  foreign  service  officers,  assistance  and  advice  in  the  social  field,  eco¬ 
nomic  development  projects  and  training  programs. 

UN  Special  Fund,  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  of  governments, 
provides  funds  for  pre-investment  surveys,  etc.,  and  for  long-range  pro¬ 
grams. 

Public  Administration  Program,  under  the  regular  UN  technical 
assistance  budget,  assists  governments  in  personnel  and  training,  organi¬ 
zation  and  methods,  local  government  administration  and  fiscal  adminis¬ 
tration. 

opex  (Provision  of  Operational  and  Executive  Personnel),  under  the 
regular  UN  technical  assistance  budget,  furnishes  experts  at  the  request 
of  African  governments  to  perform  specific  duties. 
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Activities 


African 
Development  Bank 


Development 

institute 


UN  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA) 

Established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
April  29,  1958,  ECA  now  has  39  members.  The 
Commission,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Addis  Ababa, 
meets  in  an  annual  session.  It  is  authorized  to  under¬ 
take  or  sponsor  investigations,  research  and  studies  of 
economic  and  technological  problems  and  develop¬ 
ments;  and  to  collect,  evaluate  and  disseminate  relevant 
economic,  technological  and  statistical  information.  It 
may  provide  advisory  services  to  member  nations  on 
request.  Activities  include  training  of  economists,  stat¬ 
isticians  and  administrators;  advisory  services  and  stud¬ 
ies  on  development  planning  and  project  formulation; 
promotion  of  intra-African  trade;  agricultural  studies; 
statistics  and  resource  surveys;  study  of  transport  prob¬ 
lems;  and  investigation  of  social  problems  and  commu¬ 
nity  development  projects. 

At  its  fourth  session  in  March  1962,  ECA  adopted 
a  decision  to  establish  an  African  Development  Bank, 
subject  to  further  studies  by  a  panel  of  experts  and 
the  Bank’s  nine  members  (Cameroun,  Ethiopia, 
Guinea,  Liberia,  Mali,  Sudan,  Tanganyika  and  Tu¬ 
nisia).  Work  on  a  draft  charter  is  in  progress.  Con¬ 
sultations  with  34  African  governments  have  been  held 
to  determine  interest  in  joining  the  Bank  and  to  gather 
suggestions  on  its  structure  and  field  of  operations. 

An  African  Institute  of  Development  and  Planning 
is  also  to  be  established  through  the  efforts  of  ECA. 
Its  headquarters  will  be  in  Dakar,  with  a  sub-regional 
institute  to  be  located  in  Cairo.  A  draft  statute  has 
already  been  prepared  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  first 
two-year  training  course  for  African  civil  servants  can 
begin  in  the  autumn  of  1963. 


UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

The  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  many  organizations,  is  resettling  over 
100,000  refugees  from  Rwanda,  now  in  Uganda,  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  Burundi  and  the  Kivu  Province  of  the  Congo. 
UNHCR  provides  food,  seed,  tools  and  arable  land. 
UNHCR  is  also  assisting  the  90,000  Angolan  refugees 
in  the  Congo. 

The  UNHCR’s  role  in  the  program  for  Algerian  refu- 
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gees  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  conducted  since  1957  with 
the  League  of  Red  Cross,  Red  Crescent,  Red  Lion  and 
Sun  Societies,  was  terminated  in  July  1962  when  the 
last  of  the  refugees  were  repatriated. 

New  Refugee  Situations  in  Africa.  1962.  8  pp.  Single 
Pamphlet  copies  available  free  from  the  Office  of  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  United  Nations,  New  York. 


Digest 


Films 


United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 


UNICEF  is  currently  assisting  134  projects  in  38 
African  countries.  Projects  receiving  UNICEF  aid 
include  health  services,  disease  control,  nutrition  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  maternal  and  child  feeding  and  high 
protein  food  development,  family  and  child  welfare 
services,  training  courses  for  new  mothers,  education 
and  emergency  aid.  Eight  UNICEF  field  offices  are 
located  in  Africa. 

The  following  materials  on  UNICEF  are  available: 
Digest  of  UNICEF-Aided  Projects  in  Africa.  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  Document  No.  E/ICEF/445, 
October  22,  1962.  96  pp.  (mimeo).  Single  copy  avail¬ 
able  free  in  limited  supply  from  U.S.  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  331  East  38  St.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 

Big  Day  in  Bogo.  16  mm.,  20  mins.,  black  &  white. 
Rental  $5  from  Association  Films,  Broad  at  Elm,  Ridge¬ 
field,  N.  J.;  561  Hillgrove  Ave.,  La  Grange,  Ill.;  799 
Stevenson  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  1108  Jackson  St., 
Dallas,  Tex.  An  African  chief  encourages  the  start  of 
an  anti-malaria  campaign. 

Three  of  Our  Children.  16  mm.,  30  mins.,  black  & 
white.  Rental  $5  from  Association  Films,  addresses 
above.  Story  of  how  UNICEF  helps  children  in  three 
areas:  Greece,  the  Philippines  and  Africa.  The  section 
on  Africa  shows  how  medicine  from  UNICEF  helps 
a  boy  with  leprosy. 


UN  Specialized  Agencies 

as  members  of  the  United  Nations  family,  the  Specialized  Agencies  make 
their  special  contributions  in  helping  Africa  solve  its  many  problems. 
Although  we  are  referring  only  to  some  of  the  major  agencies,  many  others 
are  giving  assistance  in  the  fields  of  their  competence  upon  request.  For 
example,  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  is  providing  instructors 
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and  equipment  to  several  African  countries  and  the  International  Tele¬ 
communications  Union  and  the  Universal  Postal  Union  are  providing  tech¬ 
nical  advice. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 

The  primary  emphasis  of  UNESCO’s  program  in 
Africa  is  placed  on  education,  including  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching  methods  and  materials,  school  build¬ 
ings,  libraries,  teacher  training,  university  education, 
technological  training,  the  preparation  of  textbooks  and 
provision  of  fellowships,  adult  education  and  other 
projects.  UNESCO  has  also  organized  a  worldwide 
Nubian  Campaign  to  preserve  the  monuments  threat¬ 
ened  with  submersion  by  the  Aswan  Dam. 

The  following  materials  may  be  purchased  from 
UNESCO  Publications  Center,  801  Third  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.Y.: 

Conference  of  African  States  on  the  Development  of 
Conference  reports  Education  in  Africa,  Addis  Ababa,  May  15-25,  1961: 

Final  Report.  127  pp.  $1.  Report  of  a  Conference,  con¬ 
vened  by  UNESCO  and  the  UN  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa,  attended  by  representatives  of  African 
'  countries,  UN  Specialized  Agencies  and  observers  from 
UNESCO  members.  The  report  includes  studies  on  the 
development  of  education,  an  inventory  of  educational 
needs  and  suggested  patterns  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion  in  promoting  educational  development  programs. 
Inaugural  addresses  and  selected  background  papers 
are  appended. 

Africa  Calls,  Richard  Greenough.  1961.  50  pp.  50 
cents.  Summary  of  the  findings  and  discussion  of  the 
Conference  of  African  States  on  the  Development  of 
Education  (see  above)  written  for  the  layman. 

Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  African  Coun¬ 
tries  Participating  in  the  Implementation  of  the  Addis 
Ababa  Plan,  March  26-30,  1962:  Final  Report.  223  pp. 
$1.  Report  of  a  Conference  called  to  review  national 
education  plans  and  analyze  budgets. 

Other  UNESCO  publications  on  Africa  include:  De- 
Other  publications  veloping  Information  Media  in  Africa:  Press,  Radio, 

Film ,  Television.  1962.  57  pp.  $1.  The  Conservation  of 
Wild  Life  and  Natural  Habitats  in  Central  and  East 
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Africa,  Julian  Huxley.  1961.  112  pp.  $1.25.  UNESCO 
Courier:  Monthly  magazine’s  features  on  Africa:  “The 
Face  of  New  Africa,”  February  1961,  30  cents;  “Africa’s 
Wild  Life  in  Peril,”  September  1961,  50  cents;  article 
on  the  150,000  refugees  from  Rwanda,  January  1963, 
50  cents. 

Geological  Map  of  Africa.  1963.  Completely  new 
New  map  map,  first  since  1939,  prepared  by  UNESCO  and  the 
Association  of  African  Geological  Surveys,  incorporat¬ 
ing  previously  unpublished  material.  Series  of  nine 
maps  with  explanatory  brochure,  $55;  sold  separately, 
$6.50  each. 

International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 

The  African  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  African  governments,  workers 
and  employers,  carries  out  much  of  ILO’s  work  in 
Africa.  Among  the  projects  conducted  by  ILO  are  vo¬ 
cational  and  other  training  programs,  rehabilitation, 
productivity  and  management  development,  coopera¬ 
tives,  handicrafts,  assistance  on  social  security  legisla¬ 
tion,  studies  of  labor  conditions,  wage  levels  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  advice  on  workers’  education  and 
trade  unions. 

The  following  materials  are  available  from  the  Inter- 
Publications  national  Labor  Office,  917  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.  C.: 

African  Labour  Survey.  1958.  694  pp.  $5.  Presents 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  working  conditions,  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  productivity  in  Africa.  Appendices 
include  provisions  of  conventions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  conclusions  of  ILO’s  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Social  Policy,  tables  and  charts. 

Africa  and  the  ILO.  Single  copy  free. 

A  Great  Adventure  of  Our  Time:  International  Tech¬ 
nical  Cooperation  and  the  ILO.  1962.  $1.  Includes 
examples  of  cooperation  in  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Morocco  and  Senegal. 

International  Labour  Review.  Contains  occasional 
articles  on  Africa,  most  of  which  deal  with  specific  situ¬ 
ations  in  individual  countries.  A  list  of  articles  is  avail¬ 
able.  Among  titles  listed  are  “The  Contribution  of 
Women  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of 
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Publications 


Africa  survey 


African  Countries,”  July  1962,  and  “Youth  Employment 
and  Vocational  Training  Schemes  in  the  Developing 
Countries,”  September  1962  ( each  issue  75  cents ) . 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 

WHO’s  activities  in  Africa  center  around  three  es¬ 
sential  programs:  1)  campaign  against  commu¬ 
nicable  diseases;  2)  education  and  training  of  national 
health  staffs;  3)  strengthening  of  national  health  serv¬ 
ices. 

Single  copies  of  the  following  special  Africa  issues 
of  World  Health,  the  WHO  magazine,  are  available 
free  in  very  limited  supply  from  the  WHO  Liaison 
Office,  United  Nations,  New  York: 

World  Health:  Special  Issue  on  Africa.  Vol.  XII. 
No.  6.  November-December  1959.  31  pp. 

World  Health:  In  the  Congo.  Vol.  XIII.  No.  6. 
November-December  1960.  38  pp. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 

TT'AO’s  activities  in  Africa  are  based  on  a  develop- 
ment  plan  prepared  as  a  result  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  made  in  33  African  countries.  FAO  programs 
are  in  the  fields  of  animal  production  and  health,  fish¬ 
eries,  forestry,  nutrition,  agricultural  economics,  locust 
control  and  a  five-year  Freedom  from  Hunger  Cam¬ 
paign. 

FAO  publications  are  distributed  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Most 
are  of  a  specialized  nature;  however,  the  following  pub¬ 
lication,  which  summarizes  the  results  of  the  survey 
mentioned  above,  is  of  more  general  interest: 

FAO  Africa  Survey:  Report  on  the  Possibilities  of 
African  Rural  Development  in  Relation  to  Economic 
and  Social  Growth.  1962.  168  pp.  $2.  Fold-out  map 
included. 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (World  Bank) 

The  Bank  has  been  lending  in  Africa  since  1951.  It 
has  conducted  surveys  of  the  economies  of  several 
African  states  and  has  helped  in  the  establishment  of 
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Publications 

the  Ethiopian  Development  Bank.  African  officials 
attend  the  six-month  courses  conducted  by  the  Bank  at 
its  Economic  Development  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  following  materials  about  the  Bank  and  its  two 
affiliates,  the  International  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  International  Development  Association,  are  avail¬ 
able  free  from  IBRD,  1818  H  St.,  N.W,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.: 

World  Bank  in  Africa.  1961.  70  pp. 

World  Bank  Loans  at  Work.  1962.  36  pp. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment:  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1961-1962.  62  pp. 

International  Development  Association:  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  1961-1962.  32  pp. 

International  Finance  Corporation:  Sixth  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  1961-1962.  31  pp. 

Reports  on  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  published  by 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Press  for  the  World  Bank,  are  listed 
in  the  Bibliography  ( see  p.  70).  One  on  Kenya  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  in  1963. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 

rpHE  Fund  provides  financial  assistance  to  its  African 
J.  members  and  has  also  provided  technical  assistance, 
in  some  cases  to  countries  which  were  not  yet  members. 
It  conducts  a  training  program  in  the  financial  and 
balance  of  payments  field. 

Free  publications 

UN  Materials 

Office  of  Public  Information,  United  Nations,  New 
York,  distributes  free  copies  of  the  following  publica¬ 
tions  unless  otherwise  indicated: 

United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
(EC A).  1962.  4  pp.  Descriptive  fact  sheet. 

Resolution  on  Racial  Discrimination  in  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  Adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  1962.  4  pp. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Congo:  Some  Salient 
Facts.  1963.  19  pp.  Questions  and  answers  on  UN 
operations. 

Technical  Assistance  Newsletter.  Available  free  from 

(continued  on  page  30) 
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African  Countries 


Current  Status  and  Official  Sources  of  Information 

The  date  of  independence  and  admission  to  the  United  Nations  is  noted  below 
as  well  as  the  address  of  the  Embassy,  Permanent  Mission  to  the  UN,  Information 
Center  or  other  official  office.  A  variety  of  informational  materials  is  otten 
available,  including  films,  pamphlets,  studies,  reprints  of  speeches,  fact  sheets  and 
other  publications  and  many  governments  are  also  able  to  provide  speakers. 
Specific  information  as  to  what  materials  and  services  are  available  can  be 
provided  by  the  individual  government  offices  listed  below. 

Independent  Countries 

The  first  date  represents  the  date  of  independence;  the  next  is  the  date  of  admis¬ 


sion  to  the  UN.  The  Mission  referred  to 
the  UN. 


ALGERIA,  July  1962;  UN,  October  1962; 
Embassy,  236  East  46  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.; 
Mission  (same). 

BURUNDI,  July  1962;  UN,  September  1962; 
Embassy,  60  East  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.; 
Mission  (same). 

CAMEROUN,  January  1960;  UN,  September 
1960;  Embassy,  5420  Colorado  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  11,  D.  C.;  Mission,  405  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC,  August  1960; 
UN,  September  1960;  Embassy,  1618  22nd 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.  C.;  Mission,  386 
Park  Avenue  South,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y. 

CHAD,  August  1960;  UN,  September  1960; 
Embassy,  1132  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W,. 
Washington  8,  D.  C.;  Mission,  150  East  52 
St.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 

CONGO  (BRAZZAVILLE),  August  1960;  UN, 
September  1960;  Embassy,  2128  Bancroft  PI., 
N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  444 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

CONGO  (LEOPOLDVILLE),  June  1960;  UN, 
September  1960;  Embassy,  4800  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C.;  Mission,  145 
East  49  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.;  Information 
Bureau,  244  East  46  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

DAHOMEY,  August  1960;  UN,  September 
1960;  Embassy,  6600  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  12,  D.  C.;  Mission,  145  East  52  St., 
N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 

ETHIOPIA  (pre-1945);  UN,  November  1945; 
Embassy,  2134  Kalorama  Rd.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  575  Lexington  Ave., 
N.Y.  22,  N.Y.;  Trade  Information,  61  Broad¬ 
way,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


is,  of  course,  the  Permanent  Mission  to 


GABON,  August  1960;  UN,  September  1960; 
Embassy,  4900  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
11,  D.C.;  Mission,  225  East  46  St.,  N.Y.  17, 
N.Y. 

GHANA,  March  1957;  UN,  July  1957;  Em¬ 
bassy,  2460  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9, 
D.C.;  Mission,  144  East  44  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.; 
Consulate,  565  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y.; 
Information  Service,  (same). 

GUINEA,  September  1958;  UN,  December 
1958;  Embassy,  2112  Leroy  PI.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  17  East  73  St.,  N.Y. 
21,  N.Y. 

IVORY  COAST,  August  1960;  UN,  September 
1960;  Embassy,  2424  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  46  East 
74  St.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y.;  Development  and  Re¬ 
sources  Agency,  (same);  Trade  Mission, 
(same). 

LIBERIA  (pre-1945);  UN,  November  1945; 
Embassy,  5201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
11,  D.C.;  Mission,  235  East  42  St.,  N.Y.  17, 
N.Y.;  Consulate  General,  55  West  42  St., 
N.Y.  36,  N.Y. 

LIBYA,  December  1951;  UN,  December  1955; 
Embassy,  1611  Upshur  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  11,  D.C.;  Mission,  (same). 

MALAGASY  REPUBLIC  (MADAGASCAR),  June 

1960;  UN,  September  1960;  Embassy,  2374 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  8, 
D.C.;  Mission,  301  East  47  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


MALI,  September  1960;  UN,  September  1960; 
Embassy,  2130  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  8, 
D.C.;  Mission,  111  East  69  St.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y. 
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MAURITANIA,  October  1960;  UN,  October 
1960;  Embassy,  2737  Cathedral  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  150  East  52 
St.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 

MOROCCO,  March  1956;  UN,  November 
1956;  Embassy,  2144  Wyoming  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  342  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

NIGER,  August  1960;  UN,  September  1960; 
Embassy,  2013  Q  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  9, 
D.C.;  Mission,  125  East  72  St.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y. 

NIGERIA,  October  1960;  UN,  October  1960; 
Embassy,  500  Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  1346 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.; 
Mission,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y.; 
Consulate,  (same). 

RWANDA,  July  1962;  UN,  September  1962; 
Mission,  211  East  53  St.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 

SENEGAL,  September  1960;  UN,  September 
1960;  Embassy,  2112  Wyoming  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  46  East  66  St., 
N.Y.  21,  N.Y. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  April  1961;  UN,  September 
1961;  Embassy,  1701  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  9,  D.C.;  Mission,  30  East  42  St.,  N.Y. 
17,  N.Y. 

SOMALIA,  July  1960;  UN,  September  1960; 
Embassy,  1806  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.C.;  Mission,  236  East  46 
St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  (pre-1945);  UN,  November 
1945;  Embassy,  3101  Massachusetts  Ave., 


N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  Consul¬ 
ate  General  and  Information  Service  all  at 
655  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y. 

SUDAN,  January  1956;  UN,  November  1956; 
Embassy,  3421  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  7,  D.C.;  Mission,  144  East  44 
St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

TANGANYIKA,  December  1961;  UN,  Decem¬ 
ber  1961;  Embassy,  205  East  42  St.,  N.Y.  17, 
N.Y.;  Mission,  (same). 

TOGO,  April  1960;  UN,  September  1960;  Em¬ 
bassy,  2280  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  801  Second  Ave., 
N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

TUNISIA,  March  1956;  UN,  November  1956; 
Embassy,  2408  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  40  East  71  St., 
N.Y.  21,  N.Y.;  Trade  and  Tourist  Office,  543 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

UGANDA,  October  1962;  UN,  October  1962; 
Embassy,  801  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.; 
Mission,  (same). 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC  (EGYPT,  pre-1945); 
UN,  February  1958;  Embassy,  2310  Decatur 
PL,  N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.C.;  Mission,  900 
Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y.;  Consulate  General, 
902  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y.;  Tourist  Office, 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y. 

UPPER  VOLTA,  April  1960;  UN,  September 
1960;  Embassy,  5500  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  11,  D.C.;  Mission,  4  Washington 
Square  Village,  N.Y.  12,  N.Y. 


Dependent  Areas 

Informational  materials  on  dependent  areas  are  available  from  the  official 
sources  listed  below.  The  British  and  French  offices  also  provide  some  materials, 
in  limited  supply,  on  the  pre-independence  period  of  the  countries  formerly 
under  their  administration. 


GREAT  BRITAIN:  Mission,  99  Park  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16,  N.Y.;  British  Information  Services,  845 
Third  Ave.,  N.Y.  22,  N.Y.,  will  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on:  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Gambia, 
Kenya,  Mauritius  Island  and  Dependencies, 
Seychelles  Island  and  Dependencies,  Soco¬ 
tra  Island,  Swaziland,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
Islands. 

FRANCE:  Mission,  4  East  79  St.,  N.Y.  21, 
N.Y.;  Press  and  Information  Division,  French 
Embassy,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  21,  N.Y.,  will 
provide  information  on:  French  Somaliland, 
Comoro  and  Reunion  Islands. 

PORTUGAL:  Mission,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


20,  N.Y.,  will  provide  information  on:  An¬ 
gola,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Mozambique,  Por¬ 
tuguese  Guinea,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe 
Islands. 


SPAIN:  Mission,  307  East  44  St.,  N.Y.  17, 
N.Y.,  will  provide  information  on:  North 
Africa:  Ceuta,  Chafarinas  Islands,  Melilla, 
Penon  de  Velez  de  la  Gomera,  Villa  San- 
jurjo;  West  Africa:  Canary  Islands,  Ifni, 
Spanish  Sahara  (Rio  de  Oro  and  Sekia  El 
Hamra);  Equatorial  Africa:  Spanish 
Guinea-Rio  Muni,  Fernando  Po,  and  others. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  (see  addresses  above);  will 
provide  information  on  South  West  Africa. 
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Technical  Assistance  Newsletter,  United  Nations,  New 
York.  Two  recent  issues  devoted  entirely  to  Africa  are 
available  in  limited  supply:  Vol.  II,  No.  5,  January  - 
February  1962,  “Special  Fund  Proposes  Multi-Purpose 
Dam  on  Niger  River”;  and  Vol.  II,  No.  12,  January- 
February  1963,  “Nigeria.” 

Sales  Section,  United  Nations,  New  York,  distributes 
the  following  UN  publications: 

United  Nations  Review.  Monthly.  $6  per  year.  Single 
Periodicals  issue  50  cents.  News  magazine  published  by  the  UN 
Office  of  Public  Information  covers  all  topics  of  UN 
interest.  Regular  features  include  a  review  of  the  news 
of  the  month,  a  summary  chronology  of  UN  action  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Congo,  text  of  UN  resolutions  during  the 
month,  a  digest  of  dates,  meetings,  decisions  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  all  UN  organs,  and  special  feature  articles  on 
major  UN  news  events.  The  January  and  February 
issues  include  many  feature  articles  on  events  in  Africa. 

Economic  Bulletin  for  Africa.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  January 
1961.  119  pp.  75  cents;  Vol.  1,  No.  2.  June  1961.  82  pp. 
75  cents;  Vol.  2,  No.  1.  January  1962.  112  pp.  75  cents. 
Sales  No.  62.11. K.l;  African  Statistics  (Annex  to  Eco¬ 
nomic  Bulletin  for  Africa),  Vol.  2,  No.  1. 136  pp.  75  cents. 
Sales  No.  62.11. K.l/ Annex. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  Annual  Report, 
Reports  7  February  1960-18  February  1961.  57  pp.  75  cents. 
Sales  No.  E/OR.32  Sess.Supp.  No.  10. 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  Annual  Report, 
February  1961-February  1962.  Sales  No.  E/OR.34  Sess. 
Supp.  No.  10.  $1.50.  English  edition  to  be  available  in 
1963. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  for  South  Africa. 
UN  General  Assembly  Official  Records,  17th  Session. 
Supplement  No.  12  (A/5212).  1963.  23  pp.  35  cents. 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Situation  in  An¬ 
gola.  UN  General  Assembly  Official  Records,  16th  Ses¬ 
sion.  Supplement  No.  16  (A/4978).  1962.  51  pp.  75 
cents. 

Economic  Survey  of  Africa  Since  1950.  1959.  248  pp. 
Surveys  $3.  Sales  No.  59.11. K.l. 

Progress  of  the  N on-Self -Governing  Territories  Under 
the  Charter.  Vol.  1:  General  Review.  1961.  78  pp.  $1. 
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Sales  No.  6O.VI.B.I/V0I.  1;  Vol.  II:  Economic  Condi¬ 
tions.  228  pp.  $3.  Sales  No.  6O.VI.B.I/V0I.  2;  Vol.  Ill: 
Social  Conditions.  1961.  251  pp.  $3.  Sales  No.  60.VI.B.1/ 
Vol.  3;  Vol.  IV:  Educational  Conditions.  1961.  126  pp. 
$1.50.  Sales  No.  6O.VI.B.I/V0I.  4;  Vol.  V:  Territorial 
Surveys.  1960.  476  pp.  $5.50.  Sales  No.  6O.VI.B.I/V0I.  5; 
Table  of  Contents  and  Index:  75  cents.  Sales  No. 
60.VI.B.1/Annex. 

U.  S.  Government 

In  an  address,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  G.  Men- 
nen  Williams,  pointed  out  the  basic  fundamentals  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Africa.  He  stated  that  the  United  States  “stands  for  self-determination  .  .  . 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  Africa’s  peoples  and  nations  .  .  .  sympathetic 
understanding  of,  and  an  effort  to  help  fulfill,  the  desire  of  the  African 
peoples  for  a  better  life  —  economically,  politically  and  socially.” 

Virtually  every  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  involved  in  some 
way,  large  or  small,  with  African  affairs  and  is  contributing  its  specialized 
skills  or  resources  towards  fulfilling  these  goals  of  U.S.  policy  in  Africa. 

Our  task,  in  this  section,  is  merely  to  provide  a  brief  glimpse  into  what 
a  few  of  these  activities  are  and  who  is  carrying  them  out,  and  to  draw 
together  some  available  materials.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  U.S. 
interest  in  a  free  and  developing  Africa  is  also  served  through  participation 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Department  of  State 

Activities  rriHE  Department  of  State  maintains  diplomatic  rep- 
J.  resentation  to  African  countries  and,  through  the 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs,  is  responsible  for  the  general 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  with  the  countries  of  Africa. 

In  June  1962,  an  Advisory  Council  on  African  Affairs, 
composed  of  prominent  educators,  businessmen,  labor 
leaders  and  professional  people,  was  formed  to  consult 
with  State  Department  officials  about  U.S.  activities  in 
Africa. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  di¬ 
rects  the  exchange  of  cultural  programs  and  athletic 
groups  and  administers  a  regular  international  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  program  bringing  African  leaders,  spe¬ 
cialists  and  educators  to  the  U.S.  for  travel  and  ad¬ 
vanced  training.  The  Bureau  also  assists  exchanges  of 
persons  sponsored  by  nongovernmental  groups. 
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Agency  for 
International 
Development 


Peace  Corps 


Publications 


Established  in  1961  within  the  Department  of  State, 
A.I.D.  carries  out  nonmilitary  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
programs  to  Africa.  A.I.D.  missions  are  maintained  in 
most  African  countries  receiving  assistance.  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  takes  the  form  of  development  loans,  development 
grants,  investment  guarantees  and  surveys,  develop¬ 
ment  research  and  shipments  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program.  Much  of  A.I.D.’s  work  in  Africa  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  cooperation  with  other  U.S.  Government 
departments  and  by  contract  to  other  organizations. 

The  Peace  Corps  selects  and  trains  skilled  volunteers 
who  serve  for  two  year  periods  in  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Africa  which  have  requested  Peace  Corps 
assistance.  At  present  about  1500  Peace  Corps  volun¬ 
teers  are  serving  in  17  African  countries. 

The  following  publications,  prepared  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Africa's  Unfinished  Struggle  for  Freedom:  The  Real 
Issues,  Robert  C.  Good.  Department  of  State  Publica¬ 
tion  7490,  African  Series  28.  16  pp.  10  cents.  Reprint  of 
an  address  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Analysis  for  African  Affairs  to  the  Africa  Institute,  who 
defines  the  “real  issues”  as:  1)  establishment  of  a  new 
basis  of  relations  with  former  colonial  powers;  2 )  build¬ 
ing  new  states;  3)  creating  a  new  system  of  independent 
states  of  Africa;  4)  Africa  and  the  East-West  struggle; 
5)  expanding  the  rights  of  populations  in  the  southern 
third  of  the  continent. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations.  Series  of  pam¬ 
phlets  provides  outline  of  basic  facts  and  summaries  of 
the  geography,  people,  education,  history,  government, 
agriculture,  economy  and  relations  with  the  U.S.  of 
countries  which  have  gained  their  independence  since 
1943.  Central  African  Republic,  Pub.  7285,  15  cents; 
Dahomey,  Pub.  7158,  15  cents;  Ghana,  Pub.  7212,  15 
cents;  Ivory  Coast,  Pub.  7153,  10  cents;  Libya,  Pub. 
7270,  10  cents;  Malagasy,  Pub.  7123,  5  cents;  Morocco, 
Pub.  7126,  10  cents;  Niger,  Pub.  7159,  15  cents;  Nigeria, 
Pub.  7121,  5  cents;  Somali  Republic,  Pub.  7453,  5  cents; 
Sudan,  Pub.  7044,  5  cents;  Togo,  Pub.  7135,  10  cents; 
Tunisia,  Pub.  7150,  10  cents;  Upper  Volta,  Pub.  7292, 
15  cents. 
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Programs  in 
32  countries 


Congressional 

hearing 


Publications 


U.S.  Information  Agency 

:  the  end  of  1962  the  U.S.I.A.  was  operating  pro- 


Jr\.  grams  at  50  posts  and  two  reading  rooms  in  32 
African  countries.  In  Africa,  the  American  library  is 
the  basic  physical  element  in  the  U.S.I.A.  program,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  program  of  translating  American  books 
into  French  and  preparing  French  and  English  paper¬ 
back  editions  for  inexpensive  commercial  distribution. 
U.S.I.A.  publications  for  Africa  include  two  monthlies 
with  a  wide  circulation  throughout  Africa,  one  in 
French  and  the  other  in  English,  as  well  as  two  publi¬ 
cations  for  North  Africa  in  Arabic  and  in  English/ 
Amharic. 

Other  U.S.I.A.  activities  include  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  in  French,  Hindi,  Swahili,  English  and  re¬ 
gionalized  English;  motion  pictures  prepared  and 
shown  by  U.S.I.A.  teams  or  loaned  to  African  groups 
and  governments;  circulation  of  exhibits  on  U.S.  life, 
and  English  classes. 

U.S.  Information  Service  Activities  in  Africa:  Hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  March  5,  1963.  33  pp.  Single 
copies  free  from  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

The  Department  cooperates  with  the  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  and  with  the  UN  and  its 
related  agencies  in  the  recruitment  of  technicians  and 
teachers  to  serve  in  technical  assistance  programs  over¬ 
seas.  It  also  administers  the  International  Teacher  Ex¬ 
change  and  Teacher  Development  Programs  and  selects 
all  grantees  under  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act. 

The  following  materials  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C.: 

Educational  Materials  Laboratory  Report,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  6,  December  31,  1961.  “Recent  Additions  to  the 
Collection:  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.”  7  pp.  Single 
copy  free.  ( New  edition  to  be  available  later  in  1963. ) 
Annotated  list  of  new  materials  available  from  pub¬ 
lishers. 
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Education  for  Africans  in  Tanganyika,  Betty  George. 
1960.  97  pp.  40  cents. 

Recent  Educational  Developments  in  Tanganyika, 
Betty  George.  1961.  13  pp.  Free. 

Country  and 
area  studies 

Department  of  Agriculture 

rriHE  Department’s  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is 
A  responsible  for  sending  survey  groups  to  Africa  upon 
occasion  and  for  issuing  reports  on  those  trips.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  FAS  has  agricultural  attaches  in  the  principal 
African  countries  which  report  on  trade,  commodity 
and  agricultural  developments.  The  FAS  provides  for 
Department  of  Agriculture  participation  in  technical 
assistance  programs  overseas  and  coordinates  the  train¬ 
ing  of  foreign  visitors  who  come  to  the  U.S.  to  study 
agriculture. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  conducts  research 
and  analyzes  foreign  agricultural  production,  trade, 
consumption  and  other  subjects.  It  prepares  studies  on 
individual  African  countries  which  are  available  free. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  distributes  free 
copies  of  the  following  publications: 

Notes  on  the  Agricultural  Economies  of  the  Countries 
in  Africa.  1959.  Part  II:  Central  and  Western  Africa, 
53  pp.  Part  III:  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa,  69  pp. 

Publications 

Department  of  Labor 

rriHE  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs  conducts 
A  programs  and  briefings  for  African  labor,  manage¬ 
ment  and  government  visitors  to  the  U.S.  Area  special¬ 
ists  in  Washington  and  Labor  attaches  to  U.S.  embas¬ 
sies  in  Africa  study  labor  conditions  and  developments. 
The  Department  also  cooperates  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization  and  sends  teams  of  labor  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  African  trade  fairs  to  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  about  American  workers  and  working  conditions. 

Directory  of  Labor  Organizations — Africa.  Revised 
edition,  May  1962.  680  pp.  $3.50.  Order  from  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Lists 
over  1,000  major  labor  groups  and  includes  an  index  of 
the  names  of  labor  officials. 
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Publications 


The  following  materials  are  available  free  from  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Labor  Conditions,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.: 

A  Bibliography  on  Labor  in  Ghana.  1962.  9  pp. 
Labor  Digest.  December  1962.  4  pp.  First  issue  in 
a  new  series  focuses  on  “Labor  Conditions  in  Tunisia.” 
Forthcoming  titles  include  South  Africa,  Angola,  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Nigeria,  Ivory 
Coast,  Liberia,  Sierre  Leone,  Gabon,  Guinea,  and 
Ghana. 

Also  available:  Labor  Law  and  Practice  in  the 
Congo,  1963;  Labor  Law  and  Practice  in  Nigeria,  1963; 
Labor  in  Liberia,  1960,  22  pp.;  Labor  in  the  Sudan, 
1961,  26  pp. 

Department  of  Commerce 

The  Bureau  of  International  Programs’  Africa  Divi¬ 
sion  is  responsible  for  U.S.  participation  in  trade 
fairs  and  for  conducting  trade  missions  and  trade  cen¬ 
ter  activities  in  Africa.  Working  with  the  Bureau  of 
International  Business  Operations,  it  provides  informa¬ 
tion  and  advisory  services  on  African  countries  and 
regions  to  U.S.  businessmen  through  a  publications 
program  and  through  consultants  in  Department  of 
Commerce  field  offices,  located  in  cities  throughout  the 
U.S. 

Africa,  Sales  Frontiers  for  U.S.  Business.  Practical 
assessment  of  opportunities  and  pitfalls  involved  in 
trading  with  selected  African  countries;  discusses  ex¬ 
port  outlook  and  private  investment.  1963.  $1.  Order 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  or  from  any  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  Field  Office. 

Trade  Lists.  Lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  foreign 
and  U.S.  firms,  classified  by  commodity  and  lists  of 
professional  groups,  institutions  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  available  on  individual  countries.  Each  list, 
$1.  Order  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  or  from  any  Department  of  Commerce 
Field  Office. 

Checklist  of  International  Business  Publications. 
Available  free  from  the  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
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merce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  or  from  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices. 
Lists  Department  of  Commerce  publications  on  Afri¬ 
can  countries  including  information  on  basic  economic 
data,  trade  regulations  on  various  commodities,  living 
conditions,  preparation  of  shipments  and  other  special¬ 
ized  topics;  also  lists  Department  periodicals. 

Export- Import  Bank 

An  independent  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
l.  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  assists  the 
overseas  trade  of  U.S.  private  business  by  providing 
credits  for  equipment  for  long-term  overseas  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  commodity  loans,  medium-term  exporter 
credits  and  guarantees  and  short-term  political  risk 
guarantees.  During  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the  Bank  pro¬ 
vided  backing  for  a  variety  of  projects  involving  nine 
African  countries. 


Reference  works 


Library  of  Congress 

The  Library’s  African  Section  has  built  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  reference  works.  It  provides  information  to 
African  Collection  Directors  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
is  in  contact  with  those  in  other  countries.  A  list  of  re¬ 
cent  Library  of  Congress  publications  on  Africa  is 
available  from  the  Library,  Washington  25,  D.C.  It 
includes  the  following  publications: 

Africa  South  of  the  Sahara:  A  Selected,  Annotated 
List  of  Writings.  Revised  edition  to  be  published  at 
the  end  of  1963.  Price  and  date  of  publication  not  yet 
available. 

African  Libraries,  Book  Production  and  Archives: 
A  List  of  References.  1962.  64  pp.  60  cents.  Order  from 
Card  Division,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 


Smithsonian  Institution 

The  Traveling  Exhibition  Service,  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  is  currently  circu¬ 
lating  two  traveling  exhibitions  on  African  life  and  art: 

Tropical  Africa:  An  Explosion  into  the  Future.  Dis¬ 
play  consisting  of  16  26"x26"  panels  with  photographs 
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and  text  on  both  sides,  based  on  a  seven-year  survey 
conducted  by  George  H.  T.  Kimble  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  (see  Tropical  Africa,  p.  56).  42  running 
feet.  Rental  fee:  $75. 

Paintings  by  Young  Africans.  Collection  of  26  paint¬ 
ings  by  12-18  year  old  apprentices  and  trainees  of  the 
Chirodzo  Art  Center  in  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia. 
(Paintings  available  for  sale  at  end  of  U.S.  tour.)  250 
running  feet.  Rental  fee:  $55. 

Voluntary  Organizations 

In  a  comprehensive  survey,  International  Educational,  Cultural  and 
Related  Activities  for  African  Countries  South  of  the  Sahara,  published 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  August  1961  (out  of  print),  the  programs  of 
close  to  400  American  voluntary  organizations  were  described  and  since 
that  time,  many  new  ones  have  come  into  existence.  These  programs  range 
over  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Some  are  conducted  in  the  United 
States,  others  in  African  countries. 

In  order  to  give  some  indication  of  the  scope  of  this  voluntary  activity, 
within  INTERCOM’S  limited  framework,  we  are  concentrating  on  those 
groups  with  large  and  continuing  African  programs.  In  the  category, 
Groups  with  Primary  Interest  in  Africa,  we  provide  a  fairly  representative 
selection  of  those  groups  that  devote  their  entire  program  activity  to 
African  affairs.  However,  in  covering  the  subject  of  Technical  Assistance, 
the  number  of  secular  and  religious  organizations  that  provide  some  form 
of  technical  or  material  aid  is  so  large  that  we  cannot  even  give  an  adequate 
sampling.  We  are,  therefore,  providing  other  sources  of  information,  anno¬ 
tating  a  number  of  useful  directories,  and  describing  two  sample  programs. 
We  describe  some  of  the  activities  of  American  universities  in  the  section 
titled,  Africa’s  Educational  Needs  (pp.  51-53). 

There  are  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of  other  American  groups, 
involved  in  some  way  —  large  or  small,  frequently  or  only  occasionally  — 
in  African  affairs.  Among  the  activities  in  which  groups  or  individuals  are 
engaged  are  people-to-people  projects,  hospitality  services,  workshops, 
conferences,  seminars,  study-discussion  sessions  and  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  publications. 

Groups  with  Primary  Interest  in  Africa 

The  organizations  in  this  section  focus  their  entire  or  major  program 
interest  on  African  affairs.  Some  confine  their  activities  to  the  United 
States;  others  function  in  Africa;  and  a  number  of  groups  work  both  here 
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and  overseas.  Their  interests  range  over  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  including 
formal  education  and  specialized  areas  of  training,  political  and  cultural 
affairs,  health  and  welfare,  scholarly  research,  business  interests,  hospi¬ 
tality,  employment  and  personal  counseling  services.  Each  program  and 
any  publications  issued  by  the  organization  are  briefly  described. 


African-American  Institute 


Educational  aid 


Mass  media 
program 


Monthly  report 


Founded  in  1953  as  a  general  purpose  agency  ex¬ 
pressing  the  multifold  interests  of  the  private  sector 
of  America  in  African  progress,  the  AAI,  through  its 
staff  and  facilities  in  this  country  and  in  Africa,  pro¬ 
vides  a  channel  for  the  increasing  volume  of  educa¬ 
tional,  intellectual  and  cultural  traffic  between  Africa 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Institute’s  main  activities  at  the  present  time  lie 
in  the  educational  field.  These  include  14  different 
scholarship  programs  ranging  from  the  large-scale  Afri¬ 
can  Scholarship  Program  of  American  Universities 
(p.  52)  to  the  African  Wild  Life  Leadership  Founda- 
tion  Program  through  which  conservation  training  is 
provided  to  five  African  students.  Either  from  its  own 
resources  or  in  association  with  other  American  organi¬ 
zations,  AAI  now  provides  full  or  partial  support  to 
about  1,000  African  students  in  the  U.S. 

A  new  program,  Educational  Partnerships  in  Africa, 
invites  support  by  U.S.  business  firms,  voluntary  groups, 
schools  and  individuals  to  enable  selected  outstanding 
African  students  to  complete  a  high  school  education 
at  African  institutions. 

The  development  of  Africa’s  mass  media  is  a  new 
area  of  interest  to  the  Institute.  Among  its  activities  are 
fellowship  awards  to  African  journalism  students  and 
practicing  journalists  and  the  development  of  summer 
workshops  and  seminars  for  African  journalists  and 
news  broadcasters  including  a  four-month  weekly  pub¬ 
lic  relations  seminar  for  African  press  attaches  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  a  series  of  journalism  workshops  in 
various  parts  of  Africa. 

Africa  Report,  a  monthly  magazine,  reports  on  all 
aspects  of  African  affairs,  reviews  significant  books, 
and  issues  an  annual  geographic  index.  (Yearly  sub¬ 
scription  $3.50.  Order  from  the  AAI  office  at  1364  Con¬ 
necticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.) 
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Women's  committee 


Books  program 


Support  for 
African  freedom 


Programs 


Services 


The  Women’s  Africa  Committee  works  to  establish 
closer  ties  between  African  and  American  women.  It 
runs  Leadership  Training  Programs  for  African  women, 
conducts  summer  courses  for  young  African  women 
studying  at  U.S.  colleges  and  provides  a  clearing  house 
for  American  women’s  organizations  with  African  in¬ 
terests.  Two  committees  in  New  York  and  Washington 
provide  services  to  the  wives  of  African  diplomats. 

A  Books  for  Africa  program,  supported  by  AAI,  offers 
the  most  complete  book  service  for  Africa  in  the  United 
States  ( see  p.  45  for  description ) . 

AAI  headquarters  are  at  345  East  46  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y. 


American  Committee  on  Africa 

Providing  a  channel  “through  which  Americans  of 
all  races  can  identify  with,  express  their  sympathy 
for  and  give  active  support  to,  the  emancipation  of 
Africa,”  the  Committee,  formed  in  1953,  carries  on  a 
broad  program  to  educate  Americans  on  the  changing 
African  scene.  It  publicizes  African  issues,  introduces 
African  leaders  to  the  American  public  and  endeavors 
to  gain  financial  and  other  support  to  aid  African  free¬ 
dom  movements  and  individuals  involved  in  those 
movements. 

Major  programs  and  projects  include  1)  financial  aid 
for  legal  defense  and  medical  relief  for  Africans  in¬ 
volved  in  freedom  movements,  2)  celebration  of  Africa 
Freedom  Day  (April  15)  in  the  U.S.  to  call  attention  to 
African  issues  and  problems,  3)  appeals  for  action 
against  apartheid  practices  in  South  Africa  through 
meetings,  demonstrations  and  petitions  on  or  around 
Human  Rights  Day  and  4)  assistance  to  African  peti¬ 
tioners  from  non-self-governing  territories  to  the  UN 
and  the  preparation  of  background  and  position  papers 
on  African  issues  at  the  UN  with  special  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  U.S.  policy. 

ACOA  assists  groups  planning  programs,  organizing 
conferences  or  wishing  to  secure  a  speaker  on  African 
affairs.  It  suggests  projects  to  aid  Africans  and  sources 
of  information  on  Africa,  and  will  also  provide  back¬ 
ground  material  on  American  policy  toward  Africa. 
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Publications 

Africa  Today,  published  ten  times  a  year,  contains 
news,  articles  and  editorial  comment  on  African  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues.  (Yearly  subscription  $5.) 

South  African  Crisis  and  United  States  Policy,  a  po¬ 
sition  paper,  was  prepared  by  Collin  Gonze,  George  M. 
Houser  and  Perry  Sturges.  Africa  Today  Pamphlet  No. 
5/1962.  (63  pp.  $1.) 

For  a  complete  list  of  publications  write  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  801  Second  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Scholarly  and 
research  interests 

African  Studies  Association 

A  group  of  African  specialists  organized  the  Asso- 
i\.  ciation  in  1957  in  order  to  bring  together  those  with 
scholarly  and  research  interests  in  the  African  continent. 
Through  its  Committees  on  Languages  and  Linguistics, 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  Archives  and  Guides, 

Bulletin 

and  Libraries,  it  works  closely  with  professional 
associations,  Government  agencies  and  other  groups  in 
stimulating,  coordinating  and  assisting  research  and 
scholarly  work  on  Africa.  It  is  currently  preparing  a 
Research  Handbook  on  Africa  which  will  include  chap¬ 
ters  dealing  with  the  status  of  current  research  in  each 
of  the  major  disciplines. 

African  Studies  Bulletin,  a  quarterly,  gives  informa¬ 
tion  on  research  activities  concerning  Africa  currently 
being  undertaken  by  U.S.  scholars,  organizations,  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  colleges.  ( Subscriptions  $5  annu¬ 
ally.)  Headquarters  are  at  409  West  117  St.,  New  York 
27,  N.Y. 

Programs 
and  services 

American  Society  for  African  Culture 

A  merican  Negro  artists,  writers,  scholars  and  other 
i*.  interested  individuals,  founded  the  Society  in  1957 
to  spread  understanding  of  African  and  Negro  cultural 
contributions  to  modern  civilization.  Affiliated  with  the 
Societe  Africaine  de  Culture  in  Paris,  the  group  main¬ 
tains  a  West  African  Cultural  Center  in  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

Through  its  educational  program,  AMSAC  provides 
classical  and  contemporary  books  by  American  Negroes 
and  specialized  library  collections  to  African  institu¬ 
tions,  and  awards  scholarships  and  grants  to  African 
students  in  the  U.S.  and  to  American  Negroes  intending 
to  work  in  Africa.  Through  its  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Society  sponsors  visiting  American  Negro 
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Publications 


Medical  and 
health  services 


professors,  scholars,  artists  and  writers  at  African  insti¬ 
tutions,  arranges  for  exchange  of  performing  artists, 
sponsors  recitals  and  art  exhibits,  arranges  U.S.  tours 
for  African  visitors. 

The  Society  conducts  conferences,  holds  lectures, 
maintains  a  speakers  bureau  and  provides  information, 
bibliographies  and  study  aids  to  institutions,  individuals 
and  students. 

A  six-page  Newsletter,  published  September  through 
June,  carries  news  about  the  organization,  and  scholarly 
supplements.  (Annual  subscription  $2.) 

Africa  Seen  by  American  Negroes,  contains  articles 
by  leading  American  Negro  scholars.  ( 1959.  418  pp. 
$3.25.) 

Southern  Africa  in  Transition  (tentative  title),  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Fourth  AMSAC  International  Conference 
held  in  1963.  Planned  for  fall  1963  publication. 

Pan- Africanism  Reconsidered.  Report  of  the  Third 
AMSAC  International  Conference,  June  1960,  (pub¬ 
lished  by  University  of  California  Press,  1962.  376 
pp.  $7). 

American  Negro  Leadership  Conference  on  Africa. 
Resolutions.  Report  of  Arden  House  Conference,  No¬ 
vember  1962,  is  concerned  with  U.S.  policy  in  Southern 
Africa.  ($1.)  ( See  Leadership  Conference,  p.  47. ) 

For  additional  information  write  to  the  Society  at 
15  East  40  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

African  Research  Foundation 

The  Foundation  and  its  two  affiliates  —  African 
Medical  and  Research  Trust  in  London  and  African 
Medical  and  Research  Foundation  in  Nairobi,  Kenya — 
have  been  seeking  to  improve  and  expand  existing 
medical  and  health  services  in  the  developing  countries 
of  Africa.  The  Foundation  was  established  in  1957. 

ARF’s  program  stresses  mobile  medicine,  and  it  sup¬ 
ports  several  mobile  clinics  and  a  flying  doctor  and 
ambulance  service  in  East  Africa.  The  Foundation  also 
gives  priority  to  public  health  education.  It  provides 
grants,  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  U.S.  and  Afri¬ 
can  doctors,  and  sponsors  visiting  specialists.  Plans  call 
for  the  construction  of  a  cancer  treatment  center  in 
Nairobi.  New  York  offices  of  ARF  are  at  75  East  55  St., 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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Assists  students 


Speakers  bureau 


Clearing  house 


Publications 


Africa  Service  Institute  of  New  York 

Established  in  April  1960  by  African  students,  to¬ 
gether  with  American  business,  civic  and  educa¬ 
tional  leaders,  the  Institute  assists  African  students  in 
the  U.S.  in  such  areas  as  employment,  housing,  coun¬ 
seling,  orientation,  hospitality  and  emergency  financial 
assistance.  It  also  provides  drugs,  medical  and  relief 
supplies  to  African  victims  of  emergencies. 

The  Institute  maintains  a  speakers  bureau  to  provide 
American  audiences  with  African  student  speakers.  It 
is  also  currently  developing  a  series  of  books  on  African 
states;  volumes  on  Liberia  and  Mauritania  are  in  prep¬ 
aration.  Offices  are  at  Suite  805,  480  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 


African  Student  Service 

A  program  of  World  University  Service,  this  group 
assists  students  from  sub-Sahara  Africa  in  the  U.S.' 
who  are  not  under  the  sponsorship  of  organized  ex¬ 
change  programs.  The  Service,  working  closely  with 
other  agencies,  acts  as  a  clearing  house  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  information  and  help  in  such  areas  as  em¬ 
ployment,  emergency  medical,  dental  and  financial  aid, 
academic  scholarships  and  grants.  Offices  are  at  11 
Garden  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Association, 
founded  in  1913,  is  to  promote  and  publish  re¬ 
search  and  writing  about  the  history  of  the  Negro  in 
America  and  particularly  his  African  background.  In 
addition  to  its  studies  of  the  Negro  in  the  modern  world, 
the  Association  has  issued  history  textbooks,  biogra¬ 
phies  of  African  heroes  and  heroines,  and  translations 
of  foreign  works  relating  to  the  history  and  culture  of 
the  Negroes  of  Africa. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  History,  a  quarterly,  contains 
scholarly  articles  on  the  Negro  in  Africa,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  U.S.  (Annual  subscription  $5.  Single  copies 
$1.50.) 

The  Negro  History  Bulletin,  published  from  October 
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Sponsors  events 

through  May,  reports  on  Negro  life  throughout  the 
world.  (Annual  subscription  $2.  Single  copies  25  cents.) 

For  a  complete  list  of  books  and  other  publications, 
write  to  the  Association  at  1538  Ninth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  1,  D.  C. 

African  Cultural  Group 

YY^ith  a  membership  consisting  of  African  students, 
▼V  businessmen  and  Diplomatic  Corps  personnel,  the 
Group  was  organized  in  May  1961  to  project  “the  true 
image  of  African  culture  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
...  as  a  means  of  promoting  mutual  appreciation  and 
understanding  between  Africans  and  non- Africans.” 
It  sponsors  concerts  presenting  original  compositions  by 
African  composers,  dance  recitals,  luncheons  and  din¬ 
ners  featuring  African  dishes,  and  fashion  shows.  Mail¬ 
ing  address  is  P.O.  Box  122,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

Founded  by 
businessmen 

African  Affairs  Society  of  America 

a  group  of  businessmen  founded  the  Society  in  1948 
i\  to  promote  “the  development  of  cultural  and  other 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  North  America  and 
the  peoples  of  Africa.”  Annual  and  special  meetings 
feature  speeches  by  African  specialists.  The  Society  oc¬ 
casionally  awards  grants  to  assist  African  students  in 
the  U.S.,  and  to  encourage  studies  on  Africa  at  American 
universities. 

Reprints  of  a  recent  speech  on  the  role  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  states  —  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  —  in  Africa  today 
are  available  from  the  Society  at  160  Broadway,  New 
York  38,  N.Y. 

Coordinating 

service 

Books  for  Africa 

a  non-profit  organization  under  volunteer  leader- 
il  ship,  Books  for  Africa  is  coordinating  a  program 
of  sending  selected  gifts  of  books  from  American  pub¬ 
lishers  to  universities  and  secondary  schools  throughout 
Africa.  It  also  offers  American  groups  and  individuals 
a  book  subscription  service  whereby  the  donor’s  contri¬ 
bution  covers  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  shipping  much- 
needed  titles.  The  program  is  supported  by  the  African- 
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American  Institute. 

Further  details  are  available  from  Books  for  Africa, 
346  Huron  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


Operation  Crossroads  Africa 

Overseas  program  npms  program  has  been  involving  growing  numbers 

±  of  young  people  “in  a  face  to  face  relationship  of 
some  depth  with  their  counterparts  on  the  African  con¬ 
tinent,  especially  in  the  emerging  nations.  .  .  .” 

Since  1957,  when  the  program  was  organized,  major 
emphasis  has  been  on  “work  camp”  projects — the  shar¬ 
ing  of  living  experiences  by  Americans  and  Canadians 
with  Africans  while  jointly  working  on  community  de¬ 
velopment  projects  in  African  villages.  Elementary  and 
high  school  teachers,  college  and  university  students, 
professors  and  technicians  participate  annually  in  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  fields  of  education,  social  welfare,  youth 
and  sports,  and  seminar  study  groups. 

Operation  Crossroads  Africa,  by  Ruth  T.  Plimpton, 
Publications  with  preface  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  is  an  up-to-date 
report  on  the  program’s  accomplishments.  1962.  ( 142 
pp.  $3.95.  Viking  Press.) 

Emergent  Americans:  A  Report  on  “ Crossroads 
Africa ,”  by  Harold  Isaacs,  is  a  study  of  the  1960  Cross¬ 
roads  program.  Foreword  by  James  H.  Robinson, 
founder  and  director.  ( 158  pp.  $3.50  clothbound,  $1.95 
paperback.  The  John  Day  Company.) 

Crossroads  Communique,  a  periodical  report  on  the 
organization’s  plans  and  activities,  issued  at  intervals 
during  the  year,  is  available  on  request  from  its  offices 
at  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


Phelps-Stokes  Fund 

Supports  research  a  foundation  established  in  1911,  the  Fund  supports 
and  education  .rV  research  and  educational  activities  to  improve  the 

status  of  Negroes,  both  in  Africa  and  the  United  States. 
It  administers  emergency  grants  to  African  students  in 
the  U.S.,  and  supplementary  travel  grants  to  selected 
African  visitors;  and  also  studies  educational  policy 
implications  of  scientific  research  about  race,  human 
development  and  adaptation  to  social  change  in  Africa 
and  the  U.S.  Offices  of  the  Fund  are  at  297  Park  Ave. 
South,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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Three  programs 


Liaison  between 
American  Negroes 
and  Africans 


Anti-communist 


U.S.-South  African  Leader  Exchange  Program 

The  program  attempts  to  develop  closer  cooperation 
between  professional,  business  and  civic  leaders  of 
both  countries  by  a  series  of  exchange  programs.  These 
include:  1)  exchange  of  families,  during  which  the 
leader  will  actually  work  on  the  staff  of  an  organization; 
2)  individual  short-term  projects,  enabling  the  leader 
to  undertake  a  specific  piece  of  work  in  his  field  during 
a  three-month  period;  3)  team  programs,  permitting 
four  to  six  leaders  to  study  some  particular  program  in¬ 
tensively,  such  as  soil  conservation,  rural  electrification, 
etc. 

Program  headquarters  are  at  101  South  39  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 


American  Negro  Leadership  Conference 
on  Africa 

A  decision  to  establish  continuing  liaison  between 
American  Negro  organizations  and  African  leaders 
was  made  at  Arden  House  in  November  1962  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Leadership  Conference.  The  Conference 
established  a  six-member  Call  Committee  to  determine 
what  form  the  proposed  liaison  should  take  and  to  keep 
Conference  members  informed  of  their  progress.  The 
six  leaders  have  conferred  with  President  Kennedy  and 
UN  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  are  continuing 
to  investigate  possibilities  for  organizing  and  financing 
a  future  permanent  liaison  organization.  The  Confer¬ 
ence,  not  itself  a  permanent  organization,  has  kept  its 
offices  open  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  at  15  East  40 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  while  plans  for  a  permanent 
organization  are  being  drawn  up.  Requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Theodore  Brown. 

American  Afro-Asian  Educational  Exchange 

The  main  purpose  of  this  group  is  to  disseminate 
information  “on  the  advances  made  by  communist 
aggression.”  While  their  activities  are  carried  out  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  particular  emphasis  is  presently  being 
placed  on  Africa.  Among  the  revelant  publications 
available  from  the  Exchange,  79  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.Y.,  are  the  following: 
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The  Shattered  Illusion:  African  Students  in  Corn- 
Publications  munist  Countries.  Introduction  by  Dr.  Max  Yergan. 

1963.  16  pp.  Single  copy  15  cents.  Recounts  the  disillu¬ 
sioning  experiences,  in  regard  to  studies  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  encountered  by  several  African  students  in 
various  Communist  countries. 

Free  Afro- Asia:  Cooperation  between  the  Republic 
of  China  and  African  Countries,  David  Nelson  Row. 
1963.  21  pp.  $1.  Introduction  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd.  A  Yale  professor  describes  the  nature  and 
amount  of  technical  aid  given  to  Africa  by  Nationalist 
China.  Senator  Dodd  speaks  of  the  Republic  of  China 
as  a  “bastion  of  freedom”  and  a  “shining  example  of 
social  progress.” 

Congo:  The  Untold  Story,  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  9  pp. 
Single  copy  25  cents.  A  reprint  from  the  National  Re¬ 
view  of  August  28,  1962,  discusses  UN  policy  in  the 
Congo. 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Since  the  1820’s,  American  Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  have 
been  making  a  major  contribution  in  the  development  of  the  African 
continent.  Their  interests  are  extremely  diversified,  embracing  many  secu¬ 
lar  as  well  as  evangelical  activities.  Today,  many  other  private  agencies  are 
active  in  Africa  and  new  ones  are  constantly  emerging.  These  groups  are 
providing  the  urgently  needed  personnel,  material  and  financial  aid  to 
carry  on  a  wide  variety  of  projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  community 
development,  education,  medicine,  health  and  social  welfare. 

The  exact  number  of  American  secular  and  religious  groups,  including 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  organizations,  currently  operating  projects 
in  Africa,  is  not  known  but  is  conservatively  estimated  at  about  350. 

As  we  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  section  on  Voluntary  Organi¬ 
zations,  because  there  are  so  many  groups  providing  some  form  of  technical 
or  material  aid  in  Africa,  we  cannot  even  attempt  to  give  an  adequate 
sampling.  However,  additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  Information  Clearing  House  and  from  a  number  of  direc¬ 
tories  that  we  have  noted.  Also,  two  examples  of  technical  assistance 
projects  are  described  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  concrete  image 
of  the  nature  of  technical  assistance. 
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Services 


List  of  agencies 


Community 

development 


Technical  Assistance  Information  Clearing  House 


A  project  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  TAICH  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1955  to  serve  as  a  central  source  of  information 
on  the  foreign  aid  programs  of  U.S.  voluntary  agencies, 
missions  and  foundations.  Through  reference,  research 
and  publication  services,  it  facilitates  an  exchange  of 
information  among  the  group  of  nongovernmental,  non¬ 
profit  organizations  and  between  this  group  and  the 
other  sectors  engaged  in  international  development. 

The  Clearing  House  is  making  available,  without 
charge,  to  INTERCOM  readers,  U.S.  Organizations 
Operating  in  Africa,  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  a  substantial  number  of  private  agencies  working  in 
the  area.  The  detailed  file  on  organizations  and  projects 
may  be  consulted  at  TAICH  headquarters  by  appoint¬ 
ment. 

The  1961  Directory  of  100  American  Voluntary  and 
Nonprofit  Agencies  in  Technical  Assistance  Abroad  is 
available  in  university  and  public  libraries  in  most  com¬ 
munities. 

Groups  wishing  to  initiate  or  develop  African  proj¬ 
ects  are  invited  to  consult  with  the  TAICH  staff.  The 
Clearing  House  will  also  be  glad  to  learn  of  new  organi¬ 
zations  working  in  Africa. 

The  organization  is  located  at  44  East  23  St.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y. 


A  Voluntary  Program  in  Nigeria 

The  story  of  a  partnership  between  the  people  of 
Awo  Amamma,  a  remote  village  in  Eastern  Nigeria, 
and  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee,  provides  evi¬ 
dence,  hard  and  clear-cut,  of  technical  assistance  — 
a  concept  that  is  diffuse  and  defies  sharp  definition. 

The  story  begins  early  in  1958  when  a  young  man, 
upon  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  economics  from  Cornell 
University,  returned  to  his  home  in  Awo  Amamma,  as 
the  Unitarian  Service  Committee’s  first  staff  member  in 
Eastern  Nigeria.  Soon  after,  the  village  leaders  invited 
USC  to  participate  in  a  cooperative  undertaking — “the 
first  such  invitation  extended  to  a  voluntary  agency  to 
work  in  a  democratic  partnership  to  enable  its  people 
to  realize  their  own  hopes  and  goals.” 
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Today  Awo  Amamma  has  a  modern  75-bed  hospital, 
a  new  high  school,  an  unpolluted  water  system,  a  post 
office,  and  well-baby  clinics  that  have  already  dramati¬ 
cally  reduced  infant  mortality.  The  Committee  has  pro¬ 
vided  consultants,  teachers,  and  other  trained  person¬ 
nel,  drugs,  hospital  equipment  and  other  financial  and 
material  assistance. 

A  new  film,  A  Village  Is  Waiting  ( 16mm.  Sound, 


New  film  color,  30  mins.),  describing  the  Nigerian  project,  is 


available  free  from  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee, 
9  Park  Street,  Boston  8,  Mass.  Prints  are  shipped  pre¬ 
paid. 

An  American  Labor  Union  Program 

he  AFL-CIO,  together  with  other  American  labor 


X  unions,  has  played  a  significant  part  in  developing 
the  labor  movement  in  Africa.  It  helped  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  (ICFTU)  and  actively  supports  projects  in  co¬ 
operation  with  its  African  colleagues. 

The  AFL-CIO  championed  the  building  of  the 


Aid  to  Africa  ICFTU  Labor  College  in  Kampula,  Uganda.  The  only 


one  of  its  kind  in  Africa,  it  is  the  technical  training 
ground  and  experimental  laboratory  for  English-speak¬ 
ing  trade  unionists.  Since  its  opening  in  1958,  trade 
unionists  from  more  than  19  African  countries  have 
received  scholarships  to  attend  the  college.  The  Afro- 
Asian  Institute  for  labor  studies  and  cooperatives  in 
Tel-Aviv  also  receives  AFL-CIO  support. 

In  the  U.  S.,  the  AFL-CIO  has  sponsored  special 


U.S.  projects  training  projects.  The  Garment  Workers’  six-month 


training  program  familiarized  six  candidates  chosen  by 
unions  in  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Northern-Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  and  Nigeria  with  American  trade-union  methods. 
The  Utility  Workers  Local-2  sponsored  an  on-the-job 
training  program  for  six  trade  unionists  from  North, 
East  and  West  Africa.  This  was  a  joint  effort  with  man¬ 
agement  in  international  apprenticeship  training. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  also  given  direct  assistance  to 
African  trade  unions  facing  hardships  during  strikes, 
provided  hospitality  in  the  U.S.  to  African  trade  union¬ 
ists,  and  initiated  a  program  for  the  employment  of 
African  students  in  plants  and  trade  union  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
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Other  Resources  and  Directories 

INTERCOM:  Directory  of  Voluntary  Organizations  in  World  Affairs.  Vol. 
5,  No.  1.  64  pp.  Single  copy  75  cents.  Lists  the  activities  of  over  400  groups, 
including  many  that  carry  on  African  programs. 

Department  of  State:  African  Programs  of  U.S.  Organizations:  A  Selec¬ 
tive  Directory,  prepared  by  the  External  Research  Division,  Department 
of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.  June  1961.  Single  copies  available  free  in 
limited  supply  to  educators,  libraries,  educational  and  other  organizations. 
90  pp.  Lists  580  colleges  and  universities,  foundations,  religious  groups, 
business  firms,  social  welfare  and  cultural  agencies,  and  other  associations 
concerned  with  African  affairs. 

Missionary  Research  Library,  3041  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  a 
reference  and  information  center  on  Protestant  activity,  issues  a  Directory 
of  North  American  Protestant  Foreign  Missionary  Agencies.  5th  edition, 
1962.  119  pp.  $2.50.  Information  on  427  agencies;  includes  tables,  charts, 
statistics. 

Mission  Secretariat,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C., 
a  working  bureau  for  service  to  the  Catholic  Mission  sending  societies 
and  mission  aid  societies  of  the  U.S.,  publishes  U.S.  Catholic  Overseas 
Missionary  Personnel.  1962  edition,  122  pp.  $1.50  plus  postage  (pre-paid 
orders  shipped  free).  Includes  information  on  activities  in  25  African 
countries. 

U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  Department  of  State,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C.,  issues  the  following  free  materials:  Blueprint  for  American 
Community  Programs  in  Africa.  22  pp.  1961.  Lists  resources  for  program 
planning,  tells  how  to  influence  community  attitudes  on  Africa  and  how 
to  choose,  organize  and  carry  out  a  community  project  on  Africa;  Films 
on  Africa.  1962.  10  pp.  Annotated  list. 


Africa’s  Educational  Needs 

The  response  to  Africa’s  urgent  educational  needs  is  coming  from  many 
directions.  Intergovernmental  agencies  are  pooling  their  talents  and 
resources;  so  are  governments  and  private  groups  in  countries  all  over  the 
world,  including  the  United  States. 

A  major  example  of  international  cooperation  took  place  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  in  1961.  UNESCO  and  the  UN  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa  sponsored  the  Conference  of  African  States  on  the  Development 
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of  Education  in  Africa,  which  brought  together  39  governments  as  partici¬ 
pants,  24  governments  as  observers,  10  United  Nations  Agencies  and  24 
international  nongovernmental  organizations. 

The  over-all  problem  of  education  was  examined  and  broad  five-year 
and  twenty-year  plans  were  set  forth  to  help  meet  Africa’s  overwhelming 
needs,  including  financial  and  material  needs,  critical  teacher  shortages 
and  the  need  for  new  curriculum  developments.  A  report  of  the  Conference 
is  available  (see  UNESCO,  p.  24).  A  second  conference  of  major  impor¬ 
tance,  held  in  Tananarive,  Malagasy  Republic,  in  1962,  concentrated  on 
the  problems  of  higher  education. 

The  most  significant  trend  in  American  educational  aid  to  Africa  has 
been  the  development  of  the  concept  of  cooperative  enterprise.  The  job 
is  too  vast  for  any  one  group  to  undertake  alone  but  when  the  human  and 
material  resources  of  widely  disparate  groups  are  brought  together  —  uni¬ 
versities,  private  foundations,  voluntary  organizations,  individuals,  African 
governments  and  the  U.S.  Government  —  a  significant  contribution  can  be 
and  is  being  made. 

Among  the  many  kinds  of  cooperative  programs  currently  in  operation 
are  the  following: 

African  and  American  Universities  Program  arranges  exchanges  of 
faculty  and  graduate  students.  An  Inter-University  Committee  of  six  insti¬ 
tutions  directs  the  program  and  other  universities  and  colleges  cooperate. 
AAUP  hopes  to  provide  for  80  one-year  awards  between  1961-63.  (African 
Studies  Center,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

African  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  aims  to  strengthen  universities 
and  civil  services  in  Africa.  The  African  governments  nominate  individuals, 
presently  studying  or  working  in  top  priority  fields,-  who,  upon  completion 
of  their  courses  will  assume  leadership  positions  in  their  countries.  The 
American  universities  contribute  graduate  and  professional  tuition  grants; 
the  African  governments  pay  transportation  costs  and  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development  provide  non-tuition 
grants.  The  African-American  Institute  is  administering  the  program,  which 
covers  45  grants  in  the  first  year,  beginning  in  September  1963.  ( AAI,  345 
East  46  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.) 

African  Scholarship  Program  of  American  Universities  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  inter-university  program  through  which  some  150  universities  are 
providing  undergraduate  scholarships  to  African  students.  The  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  pays  for  the  students’  maintenance,  and  transportation  is  furnished 
by  the  African  governments.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  African- 
American  Institute.  Last  fall,  the  program  brought  245  students  to  the 
U.S.,  raising  the  total  number  studying  in  this  country  under  ASPAU  and 
AAI  auspices  to  502.  ( Holyoke  Center,  75  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass.)  By  September  1963  it  is  envisaged  that  some  800  African  under¬ 
graduates  will  be  studying  in  the  U.S.  under  this  program. 
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Afro-Anglo-American  Program  in  Teacher  Education,  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  U.S.  by  the  Institute  for  Education  in  Africa,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  concerns  itself  with  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  teacher  education  in  and  for  Africa  through  cooperative  efforts  on 
the  part  of  university  departments  and  institutes  of  education. 

Program  for  Cooperation  in  African  Legal  Education  and  Research 
(PCALER)  is  a  cooperating  group  of  46  U.S.  law  schools,  which  facilitates 
visits,  research  and  teaching  relating  to  Africa,  supplies  qualified  teachers 
for  African  law  schools,  helps  African  law  schools  develop  their  libraries 
and  cooperates  with  other  countries  interested  in  African  legal  education. 
PCALER  is  administered  by  the  Institute  for  International  Education. 
(Yale  Law  School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.) 

Distinctive  contributions  are  being  made  by  many  individual  groups. 

A  number  of  private  foundations,  including  Carnegie,  Ford  and  Rocke¬ 
feller,  are  providing  huge  amounts  of  financial  aid.  The  job  of  administer¬ 
ing  some  of  the  above  programs,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  being  undertaken 
by  a  number  of  institutes.  The  African-American  Institute  (described  on 
p.  40)  concentrates  its  educational  aid  entirely  on  Africa.  The  Institute  for 
International  Education  ( 800  Second  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. )  administers 
educational  exchange  programs  all  over  the  world,  including  Africa.  ( See 
HE  Survey  of  the  African  Student,  p.  62.)  An  important  liaison  function  is 
being  performed  by  the  Africa  Liaison  Committee  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  The 
Committee  assists  African  and  European  countries  in  appraising  Africa’s 
needs  for  educational  assistance  and  aids  American  institutions  of  higher 
education,  foundations  and  the  U.S.  Government  in  mobilizing  the  appro¬ 
priate  resources  to  meet  these  needs. 

American  citizens  throughout  the  country,  working  individually  or 
through  their  associations  —  civic,  religious,  social  welfare  or  cultural 
groups,  business  firms  or  labor  unions  —  are  sponsoring  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams,  donating  equipment  to  African  schools  and  providing  a  variety  of 
skills  and  services.  These  activities  become  even  more  significant  when 
viewed  as  part  of  the  worldwide  effort  being  made  today  to  help  meet 
Africa’s  clear  and  urgent  needs. 

Language  and  Area  Training  Programs 
in  American  Universities 

a  frican  studies  programs  are  being  conducted  in  a  number  of  American 
i\  universities  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  linguistic  programs, 
specialized  studies  are  available  in  many  fields  including  anthropology, 
agriculture,  economics,  education,  fine  arts,  geography,  government,  his¬ 
tory,  hygiene,  music,  political  science,  religion  and  sociology.  The  most 
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current  descriptive  listing  of  20  African  studies  programs  will  be  found  in 
the  March  1963  issue  of  the  African  Studies  Bulletin  (about  50  pp.,  single 
copy  $1),  published  by  the  African  Studies  Association,  409  West  117  St., 
New  York  27,  N.Y.  ( See  p.  42  for  report  on  the  Association. )  The  Bulletin 
describes  the  programs  in  the  following  universities: 


The  American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The  Kennedy  School  of  Admissions, 
Hartford  Seminary,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 


The  School  of  Advanced  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Michigan  State  University,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

New  York  University,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 

Ill. 

Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Travel  To  Africa 

The  following  organizations  are  among  a  number  which  sponsor  non¬ 
profit  work  camps,  study  tours  and  summer  exchange  programs.  Some 
groups  limit  their  programs  to  students  or  young  people  under  thirty  years 
of  age;  others  serve  particular  religious  or  professional  groups.  For  specific 
information  on  the  type  of  program,  cost,  dates  and  countries  to  be  visited, 
write  directly  to  the  organization: 

United  Campus  Christian  Fellowship,  Office  of  Student  World  Relations, 
Room  924,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

International  Farm  Youth  Exchange,  National  4-H  Club  Foundation, 
7100  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington  15,  D.C. 

National  Education  Association,  Division  of  Educational  Travel,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  160  N.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
Experiment  in  International  Living,  Putney,  Vt. 

Association  for  Academic  Travel  Abroad,  550  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  36,  N.Y. 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  1318  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.C. 
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Ecumenical  Voluntary  Service,  Rm.  753,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  N.Y.  27,  N.Y. 
Operation  Crossroads  Africa  ( see  p.  46 ) . 

Maps  Of  Africa 

The  four  companies  listed  below  each  have  a  wide  variety  of  maps, 
from  outline  maps  for  classroom  work  to  large  wall  maps  designed  for 
business,  schools  and  lecturers.  Catalogs  are  available  on  request: 
American  Map  Company,  Inc.,  3  West  61  St.,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 
Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Company,  333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  Ill. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company,  7  West  48  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

The  following  organizations,  among  their  other  activities,  have  recently 
produced  maps  of  Africa: 

British  Information  Services,  845  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  “The 
Changing  Map  of  Africa,”  1961.  23"  x  13"  fold-out  map  and  chart  of  basic 
facts.  Free. 

Civic  Education  Service,  1733  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  “The  New 
Africa,”  16"  x  16",  late  1961.  With  chart  summarizing  status  of  countries 
and  territories,  basic  facts.  50  cents. 

Friendship  Press,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  “Picture  Map  of 
Africa,”  1957.  38"x50"  activity  map  for  children.  $1.25.  “Political  Map  of 
Africa,”  1959.  9M"  x  9%",  50  cents  a  dozen;  46"  x  30"  in  color  with  text 
sheet,  $1. 

National  Geographic  Society,  16th  and  M  Sts.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Map 
of  Africa,  1963.  32JT  x  42",  $1. 

See  UNESCO,  Geological  Map  of  Africa,  p.  25. 

See  African  Studies  Bulletin,  October  1962,  for  11-page  “Analysis  and 
Bibliography  of  Recent  African  Atlases ”  listing  92  atlases.  $1  per  copy 
from  African  Studies  Assn.,  409  W.  117  St.,  N.Y.  27,  N.Y. 


Bibliography  on  Africa 

All  items  followed  by  a  key  number  can  be  ordered  directly  from 
INTERCOM.  Detach  order  form  from  back  cover.  Request  all 
other  items  mentioned,  whether  priced  or  free,  directly  from  the 
issuing  organization  or  publisher.  Prices  and  availability  are 
subject  to  change  by  the  publishing  organization. 


Reference  Works  and  General  Studies 

Reference  works  AFRICA:  A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  CONTINENT,  Colin 

Legum,  ed.  Praeger,  1962.  553  pp.  $15.  Extensive  reference 
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Atlas 


Area  histories 


History  of  culture 


General  surveys 


volume  compiled  by  40  authorities  on  African  affairs.  Section  I 
is  comprised  of  separate  country  surveys  with  data  on  political 
development,  economy,  geography,  population,  climate,  commu¬ 
nications,  imports,  exports  and  leading  personalities.  Section  II 
deals  with  general  subjects  concerning  the  continent  as  a  whole. 
Illustrations,  numerous  maps  and  a  selective  bibliography.  D16 

POLITICAL  AFRICA:  A  WHO’S  WHO  OF  PERSONALITIES 
AND  PARTIES,  Ronald  Segal,  ed.  Praeger,  1961.  488  pp.  $12.50. 
South  African  editor,  now  in  exile,  has  compiled  a  “political  dic¬ 
tionary”  describing  the  prominent  people  and  parties  of  each 
African  country  and  territory.  D17 

AN  ATLAS  OF  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  Andrew  Boyd  and  Patrick 
van  Rensburg.  Praeger,  1962.  133  pp.  $3.50.  Paperback,  $1.75. 
Fifty-six  maps  and  brief  texts  convey  information  on  such  topics 
as  history,  population,  education,  transport,  UN  activity,  pan- 
Africanism  and  on  all  regions  of  Africa.  Authors  are  Editor  of 
The  Economist  and  a  specialist  on  Africa.  D18 

A  HISTORY  OF  AFRICA  SOUTH  OF  THE  SAHARA,  Donald 
L.  Wiedner.  Random  House,  1962.  578  pp.  $7.95.  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Alberta  surveys  political,  economic, 
cultural  and  religious  development  from  “Old  Africa”  through 
the  period  of  transition  to  the  “New  Africa.”  Notes  that  “almost 
every  one  of  the  thirty-one  nations  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  under¬ 
went  a  major  change  between  1958  and  1961,”  the  only  static 
country  being  Liberia.  Maps  and  extensive  bibliography.  D19 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AFRICA,  Jane  Soames  Nick¬ 
erson.  Devin-Adair,  1961.  252  pp.  $4.50.  Introductory  survey  of 
Libya,  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco  from  pre-Roman  days  to 
the  present  by  a  long-time  British  student  of  the  area.  D20 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  EAST  AFRICA, 
Zoe  Marsh  and  G.  W.  Kingsnorth.  Second  edition,  1961,  263  pp., 
$3.50;  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  WEST 
AFRICA,  J.  D.  Fage,  1961,  214  pp.,  $3;  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  AFRICA,  S.  V.  Lumb,  1962, 
130  pp.,  $1.25.  Cambridge  University  Press  publishes  this  series. 
Each  volume  surveys  the  separate  countries  within  each  area, 
their  history,  social,  economic  and  political  progress.  D21  a,  b,  c. 

AFRICA:  ITS  PEOPLES  AND  THEIR'  CULTURE  HISTORY, 
George  P.  Murdock.  McGraw-Hill,  1959.  456  pp.  $11.75.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anthropology  at  Yale  University  traces  the  development 
of  various  African  peoples  from  5,000  B.C.  to  the  present.  Spe¬ 
cifically  discusses  the  traditional  Sudanic  and  North  African  agri¬ 
cultural  civilizations,  and  East,  North  and  West  African  pas- 
toralism.  Includes  many  maps.  D22 

TROPICAL  AFRICA,  George  H.  T.  Kimble.  Volume  I:  LAND 
AND  LIVELIHOOD.  603  pp.  Volume  II:  SOCIETY  AND 
POLITY,  506  pp.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1960.  $15. 
(Abridged  paperback.  Anchor  Books,  Doubleday,  1962.  Volumes 
I  and  II,  each  520  pp.,  $1.95.)  Detailed  and  comprehensive 
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study  of  Africa’s  land  and  people,  their  livelihood,  welfare  and 
development  by  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geography  at 
Indiana  University.  Specific  topics  covered  include:  industrial 
progress,  merchandising  and  marketing,  uses  of  water,  farming 
and  settlement  of  land,  the  workers,  social  change,  education  and 
health,  the  rise  of  voluntary  organizations,  colonial  policies,  the 
rise  of  nationalism  and  the  machinery  of  government. 

Paperback  Vols.  I  and  II:  D23,  D24 

AFRICA  TODAY  — AND  TOMORROW:  AN  OUTLINE  OF 
BASIC  FACTS  AND  MAJOR  PROBLEMS,  John  Hatch.  Prae- 
ger,  revised  edition  1962.  343  pp.  $1.95.  A  survey  of  the  complex 
forces  in  the  political  and  social  development  of  the  African 
nations  and  territories  from  the  colonial  era  through  1961,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  period.  Two  appendices  —  a 
chronology  of  major  events  and  compilation  of  basic  facts.  Author 
is  British  Labor  Party’s  former  Commonwealth  Secretary.  D25 

THE  NEW  SOCIETIES  OF  TROPICAL  AFRICA:  A  SELEC¬ 
TIVE  STUDY,  Guy  Hunter.  Oxford  University  Press,  1962.  376 
pp.  $6.75.  Study  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations 
( London )  briefly  traces  African  history  from  dependence  to  con¬ 
flict  to  independence  and  then  focuses  on  the  problems  of  Afri¬ 
can  economic  growth,  the  “social  and  personal  stresses  involved 
in  the  clash  of  traditional  African  and  modern  Western  value 
systems.”  D26 

TROPICAL  AFRICA,  George  H.  T.  Kimble.  ‘‘Headline  Series,” 
May  1961.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  345  East  46  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y.  63  pp.  50  cents.  Introduction  to  contemporary 
Africa  based  on  the  author’s  extensive  two-volume  study.  D27 

A  FACTUAL  STUDY  OF  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA,  W.  Stan¬ 
ley  Rycroft  and  Myrtle  Clemmer.  Office  for  Research,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations,  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27, 
N.Y.  116  pp.  $1.  Introductory  overview  of  the  continent.  Covers 
such  topics  as  demography,  culture,  politics,  economy,  agrarian 
situation,  social  problems,  urbanization,  education,  communica¬ 
tions,  medical  and  public  health  programs  and  the  religions  of 
Africa.  Many  useful  charts  and  maps. 

AFRICAN  ONE-PARTY  STATES:  TUNISIA,  SENEGAL, 
GUINEA,  THE  IVORY  COAST,  LIBERIA,  TANGANYIKA, 
Gwendolen  Carter,  ed.  Cornell  University  Press,  1962.  501  pp. 
$7.25.  The  authors  describe  the  early  history  of  each  state,  its 
land  and  peoples,  the  steps  by  which  it  moved  toward  a  one- 
party  government,  its  current  political  structure,  problems  and 
future  outlook.  Each  contributor  to  this  volume  has  had  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  the  particular  country  he  or  she  describes. 
The  editor  is  Professor  of  Government  at  Smith  College.  D28 

AFRICA  —  ANGRY  YOUNG  GIANT,  Smith  Hempstone.  Prae- 
ger,  1961.  664  pp.  $7.95.  Correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  presents,  to  the  layman,  a  detailed  and  colorful  picture  of 
present-day  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  north  of  the  Congo 
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based  on  more  than  1,000  on-the-spot  interviews.  Mr.  Hemp- 
stone  is  struck  by  the  swift  pace  of  African  change  and  the  fact 
that  the  continent  “may  be  going  off  in  all  directions,  often  to  its 
own  detriment;  but  it  is  alive,  not  stagnant.”  He  feels  that  “we 
may  not  understand  Africa  but  we  ignore  [her]  at  our  peril.” 

D29 

THE  AFRICAN  KALEIDOSCOPE:  WIND  OF  CHANGE  — 
OR  HURRICANE?,  Pieter  Lessing.  McBride  Books,  1962.  383 
pp.  $5.50.  White  South  African  journalist  critically  views  exter¬ 
nal  influences  and  indigenous  forces  within  Africa.  Discusses 
the  specific  situations  in  the  Sudan,  Tanganyika,  Ethiopia,  Kenya, 
Zanzibar,  Somalia,  Uganda,  Congo,  Ruanda-Urundi,  Cameroons, 
Ghana  and  Nigeria. 

THE  IDEOLOGIES  OF  DEVELOPING  NATIONS,  Paul  E. 
Sigmund,  Jr.,  ed.  Praeger,  1963.  326  pp.  $2.25.  Includes  eleven 
essays  on  Africa:  Habib  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  and  Ahmed  Ben 
Bella  of  Algeria  on  the  Islamic  world;  Sekou  Toure  on  African 
emancipation;  Madeira  Keita  on  the  single  party;  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah  on  the  background  to  independence;  Kofi  Baako  on  “Nkru- 
mahism”;  Julius  Nyerere  on  the  role  of  trade  unions  and  Pan- 
Africanism;  Nnamdi  Azikiwe  on  parties  and  parliamentary 
democracy;  Obafemi  Awolowo  on  African  nationalism  and  the 
East-West  struggle;  Mamadou  Dia  on  neocolonialism;  and 
Leopold  Senghor  on  African  socialism  and  “negritude.”  D30 

AFRICA  SPEAKS,  James  Duffy  and  Robert  A.  Manners,  eds. 
Van  Nostrand,  1961.  223  pp.  $4.95.  This  symposium  includes 
a  brief  recapitulation  of  African  history,  examinations  of  that 
continent’s  struggle  for  independence  by  Mboya  of  Kenya,  Nye¬ 
rere  of  Tanganyika,  Toure  of  Guinea,  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  and 
studies  by  both  African  and  European  authorities  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  freedom. 

THE  AFRICAN  NATIONS  AND  WORLD  SOLIDARITY, 
Mamadou  Dia.  Praeger,  1961.  145  pp.  $4.85.  Paperback,  $1.85. 
Prime  Minister  of  Senegal  explores  the  economic  problems  of 
emerging  Africa,  citing  lessons  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  now  dissolved  Mali  Federation  as  well  as  from 
Eastern,  European,  North  African  and  Middle  Eastern  states.  He 
warns  of  the  dangers  of  narrow  nationalism  and  economic  colo¬ 
nialism  and  calls  upon  African  nations  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  for  mutual  economic  and  technical  development  and  the 
creation  of  an  African  Third  Force  truly  independent  of  both 
East  and  West.  D31 

PAN  AFRICANISM:  A  SHORT  POLITICAL  GUIDE,  Colin 
Legum.  Praeger,  1962.  296  pp.  $5.75.  Paperback,  $1.95.  Traces 
the  origins,  growth  and  impact  of  pan-Africanism  and  concludes, 
without  expressing  a  viewpoint  on  the  value  of  the  movement, 
that  “despite  all  setbacks,  quarrels  and  divisions,  the  desire  for 
unity  has  grown  stronger.  .  .  .”  Appendices  contain  the  texts  of 
25  pertinent  declarations,  conference  reports,  statements  and 
charters  from  1919-1961.  D32 
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Nationalism  THE  COLONIAL  RECKONING,  Margery  Perham.  Knopf, 
1962.  204  pp.  $3.95.  British  scholar,  long  interested  in  Africa, 
assesses  British  colonial  rule.  Notes  the  ideas  and  emotions  which 
gave  African  nationalism  its  special  character,  its  outgrowth  into 
the  political  arena  and  Britain’s  method  of  dealing  with  it.  Calls 
for  patience  and  understanding  in  dealing  with  Africa  to  help 
avert  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  economic  and  educational  as¬ 
sistance.  D33 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AFRICA,  K.  A.  Busia.  Praeger,  1962. 
150  pp.  $4.  Paperback,  $1.75.  Former  member  of  Ghanaian 
legislature  and  leader  of  parliamentary  opposition,  in  voluntary 
exile  since  1959,  sees  the  development  of  an  indigenous  culture, 
encompassing  traditional  and  Western  patterns,  as  the  challenge 
of  Africa’s  nationalism.  Feels  that  Africans  must  overcome  the 
influence  of  colonial  administrators,  extend  and  reform  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  form  and  maintain  viable  economies  and  meet 
the  aspirations  which  have  emerged  due  to  modern  technology. 

D34 
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Politics  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN  AFRICA  SOUTH  OF 
THE  SAHARA,  Thomas  R.  Adam.  Random  House,  revised  and 
enlarged  edition,  1962.  185  pp.  Paperback,  $1.65.  Descriptive 
study  of  preparations  for  and  attainment  of  self-government  in 
Africa.  In  discussing  international  aspects  of  African  politics, 
professor  at  New  York  University  feels  that  “because  the  African 
political  situation  is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  external  influences, 
the  attitudes  of  the  United  States  will  prove  a  major  factor  in 
determining  which  among  several  potential  manifestations  will 
achieve  actuality.”  D35 

AFRICA:  THE  POLITICS  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  Immanuel 
Wallerstein.  Random  House  Vintage  Rooks,  1961.  173  pp.  Paper¬ 
back,  $1.25.  Columbia  University  professor  views  “the  whole 
range  of  modern  political  developments  in  the  African  conti¬ 
nent,”  focusing  on  European  legacies,  African  unity  and  pan- 
Africanism,  cultural  revival,  Africa’s  role  in  world  politics  and 
prospects  for  democratic  development  in  one-party  states.  He 
concludes  that  “it  is  both  reasonable  and  useful  for  opposition 
groups  to  enter  governing  parties,  for  pan-African  links  to  expand 
and  take  concrete  forms,  and  for  African  states  to  seek  foreign 
assistance  from  all  sources.”  D36 

POLITICS  IN  AFRICA:  PROSPECTS  SOUTH  OF  THE 
SAHARA,  Herbert  J.  Spiro.  Prentice-Hall  Spectrum  Rook,  1962. 
183  pp.  Paperback,  $1.95.  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  at  Amherst  College  discusses  the  UN  and  Africa,  the  U.S. 
and  Africa,  race  problems  in  South  Africa,  the  British  protec¬ 
torates,  federation  in  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland,  tribalism  and 
violence  in  East  Africa,  the  Congo  crisis,  and  French  Africa.  D37 

AFRICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  Thomas  Hodgkin.  Penguin 
Books,  1961.  217  pp.  Paperback,  95  cents.  Director  of  the  Insti- 
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tute  of  African  Studies  at  the  University  of  Ghana  analyzes  the 
emergence  of  political  parties  in  Africa,  their  types,  organiza¬ 
tion,  activities  and  objectives.  Concludes  that  “African  political 
parties  have  to  be  understood  as  essentially  African  institutions. 

.  .  .  While  they  have  borrowed  techniques  of  organization  and 
propaganda,  as  well  as  ideas  from  Europe,  America  and  Asia, 
they  have  modified  these  to  suit  African  purposes,  just  as  they 
have  adapted  ‘traditional’  institutions  and  rituals  to  meet  ‘mod¬ 
em’  party-political  needs.”  D38 

THE  AFRICAN  ECONOMY:  DEVELOPMENTS  SINCE 
1950.  Chatham  House  Memoranda.  Royal  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  (London).  Oxford  University  Press,  1962.  29  pp. 
60  cents.  Brief  survey  of  Africa’s  economy  notes  such  factors  as 
population,  living  standards,  investment,  economic  growth,  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  aid,  and  Africa’s  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  the  European  Economic  Community.  Ap¬ 
pendices  are  charts  of  Gross  National  Product  for  1961,  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  Western 
and  United  Kingdom  aid  to  Africa. 

HANDBOOK  OF  AFRICAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
Guy  Benveniste  and  William  E.  Moran,  Jr.  Praeger,  1962.  178 
pp.  $5.50.  In  a  study  prepared  for  the  Stanford  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  State  Department  official  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  at  Georgetown,  explore  past,  present  and  future  ap¬ 
proaches  toward  developing  viable  African  economies.  They  feel 
that  the  magnitude  of  Africa’s  economic  problems  may  force  her 
towards  communism  and  call  for  a  re-evaluation  of  the  objectives 
of  Western  aid  policies.  D39 

The  National  Planning  Association,  1606  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C.,  has  a  new  study  underway  dealing 
with  methods  of  stimulating  the  development  of  indigenous  en¬ 
terprise  in  selected  African  countries  south  of  the  Sahara.  It  is 
scheduled  for  publication  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  AFRICAN  STATES  AND 
MADAGASCAR  WITH  THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COM¬ 
MUNITY  AND  THEIR  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
European  Community  Information  Service,  236  Southern  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington  5,  D.C.  1963.  18  pp.  Free.  Shows  that  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Common  Market  has  proven  profitable  to  the 
African  states. 

FREE  AFRICA  AND  THE  COMMON  MARKET,  Barbara 
Ward  Jackson.  “Foreign  Affairs,”  April  1962.  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  58  East  68  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Pp.  419-430.  $1.50. 
Author  of  many  studies  on  underdeveloped  areas  notes  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  between  France  and  Britain  and  their  African  wards. 
Feels  that  a  close  “Eurafrica”  association  might  fail  as  it  may 
become  the  target  of  violent  nationalism  and  pan-Africanism. 
Recommend  as  a  possible  solution,  two  parallel  movements  of  in¬ 
tegration  —  in  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  in  Africa  on  the  other. 
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AFRICA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IMAGES  AND  RE¬ 
ALITIES:  BACKGROUND  BOOK.  1961.  212  pp.  FINAL 
REPORT.  1961.  97  pp.  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Free.  The  Back¬ 
ground  Book,  prepared  for  the  Commission’s  1961  Conference 
on  Africa,  includes  papers  on  politics,  education,  women,  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  U.S.,  art,  music,  literature  and  other  subjects,  and 
a  list  of  bibliographies.  The  Final  Report  presents  a  Conference 
summary  which  includes  sections  on  Africa,  the  U.S.  and  world 
organizations,  education,  science,  technology  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  culture  and  communication. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  CHANGING  AFRICA,  Melville  J. 
Herskovits.  Knopf,  1962.  500  pp.  $6.95.  Scholarly  study  by 
a  noted  anthropologist  who  was,  before  his  recent  death,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  African  Studies  Program  at  Northwestern  University. 
Traces  the  human  response  to  changing  Africa  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  cultures  to  nationalistic  independence  movements,  to  the 
“rediscovery”  by  the  Africans  of  their  religion,  art,  music  and 
drama.  D41 


THE  LONELY  AFRICAN,  Colin  M.  Turnbull.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1962.  251  pp.  $4.50.  An  attempt  to  show  how  the 
problems  of  transition  reach  into  the  very  depths  of  African 
society,  illustrated  by  thumbnail  biographies  of  representative 
Africans  all  confronted  by  the  problem  of  tradition  and  its  sur¬ 
vival  value.  Mr.  Turnbull  is  in  charge  of  African  ethnology  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

COPPER  TOWN  CHANGING  AFRICA:  THE  HUMAN  SIT¬ 
UATION  ON  THE  RHODESIAN  COPPERBELT,  Hortense 
Powdermaker.  Harper  Row,  New  York.  1962.  391  pp.  $7.95. 
Study  of  social  change  based  on  surveys  and  personal  observa¬ 
tion  in  one  community.  Covers  such  topics  as  European  influ¬ 
ence,  economic  trend,  family  life,  the  changing  role  of  women 
and  the  use  of  leisure.  Author  is  Professor  of  Anthropology  at 
Queens  College. 

Religion  GOD,  ALLAH  AND  JU  JU,  Jack  Mendelsohn.  Thomas  Nelson 
and  Sons,  1962.  245  pp.  $3.75.  Unitarian  minister  examines  the 
roles,  in  present  day  Africa,  of  traditional  religions,  Islam  and 
Christianity.  Feels  that  Islam  is  destined  to  play  a  major  role. 

THE  ARAB  ROLE  IN  AFRICA,  Jacques  Baulin.  Penguin  Books, 
1962.  144  pp.  Paperback,  $1.25.  Specialist  in  Arab  problems 
sees  Cairo’s  desire  to  spread  Arab  nationalism  and  Islam  as 
threatened  by  Christianity,  Western  economic  assistance,  Soviet 
infiltration  and  Israeli  political  and  commercial  contacts.  D42 

Women  AFRICAN  WOMEN  SPEAK,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  eds.  ‘World  Horizon  Report  No.  26,”  Maryknoll  Pub¬ 
lications,  Maryknoll,  N.Y.  1960.  117  pp.  $1.  Report  of  the  1958 
meeting  of  the  World  Union  of  Catholic  Women’s  Organizations. 
Surveys  the  civic  and  social  role  of  the  African  woman  from 
a  missionary  point  of  view. 
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THE  EDUCATED  AFRICAN,  Helen  Kitchen,  ed.  Compiled  hy 
Ruth  Sloan  Associates.  Praeger,  1962.  542  pp.  $12.50.  Country- 
by-country  survey  of  African  education  examines  existing  school 
systems,  problems  resulting  from  the  mounting  popular  pressure 
for  more  and  better  schools,  and  the  nature  of  the  intellectual 
elites.  D43 

HE  SURVEY  OF  THE  AFRICAN  STUDENT:  HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education,  800  Second  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  1961 
71  pp.  $2.50.  Results  of  inquiry  into  what  African  students  in 
the  U.S.  think  of  their  fellow  students,  U.S.  education,  American 
Negroes,  racial  discrimination  and  other  questions.  Finds  that, 
despite  economic  difficulty  and  discrimination  (64  percent  en¬ 
countered  it),  most  students  were  satisfied  with  their  American 
education. 

ESSAYS  ON  AFRICAN  POPULATION,  K.  M.  Barbour  and 
R.  M.  Prothero,  eds.  Praeger,  1962.  336  pp.  $7.50.  British  and 
African  scholars  consider  population  and  related  problems  pri¬ 
marily  in  territories  now  or  formerly  under  British  rule.  D44 

WHITE  SETTLERS  IN  TROPICAL  AFRICA,  L.  H.  Gann  and 
P.  Duignan.  Penguin  Books,  1962.  170  pp.  Paperback,  95  cents. 
Two  historians  note  the  mutual  fear  and  distrust  of  the  black 
and  white  man  in  Africa  but  express  the  hope  that  as  both  are 
beginning  to  struggle  for  the  same  things,  “the  fruits  of  modern 
civilization”,  their  problems  may  be  overcome.  D45 

International  Relations 

AFRICA  IN  WORLD  POLITICS,  Vernon  McKay.  Harper  and 
Row,  1963.  468  pp.  $6.75.  Professor  of  African  Studies  at  the 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies,  Johns  Hopkins,  dis¬ 
cusses  Africa  and  the  UN,  pan-African,  Afro-Asian  and  Eurafri- 
can  movements,  Africa’s  relations  with  India,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.S.  Feels  that  the  mood  of  the  new  Africa  is  “volatile” 
and  that  radical  change  has  not  yet  reached  an  end.  “We  must 
attune  ourselves  to  this  revolutionary  spirit  in  Africa  and  Asia 
and  view  it  as  affirmatively  and  sympathetically  as  we  can.”  D46 

AFRICA  AND  THE  WORLD  TODAY,  Carl  G.  Rosberg.  “For¬ 
eign  Relations  Series,”  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Published  by  Laidlaw  Brothers,  second 
edition,  1962.  67  pp.  80  cents.  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  in  an  elementary 
survey,  discusses  traditional  Africa,  present  goals  and  struggles, 
challenges  of  national  unity,  development  and  democracy,  race 
and  politics,  the  Western  impact  and  implications  for  U.S.  policy. 

D47 

AFRICA  AND  THE  WEST:  ELEMENTS  OF  A  FREE- 
WORLD  POLICY,  Arnold  Rivkin.  Praeger,  1962.  241  pp.  $5. 
Advisor  on  African  Affairs  for  the  World  Bank  examines  the 
politics  of  African  economic  development.  Specifically  proposes 
a  new  multilateral  organization  for  aid  to  Africa,  a  moratorium 
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on  outside  military  assistance,  and  a  guarantee  by  the  UN  of  the 
national  security  of  African  states  “as  elements  of  a  policy 
through  which  the  free  world  can  facilitate  African  economic 
development.”  D48 

U.S.  relations  THE  POLITICS  OF  AFRICAN  NATIONALISM:  CHAL¬ 
LENGE  TO  AMERICAN  POLICY,  George  W.  Shepherd,  Jr. 
Praeger,  1962.  244  pp.  $1.95.  University  of  Denver  professor 
describes  the  varying  forms  taken  by  present  day  African  na¬ 
tionalism,  and  recommends  that  the  U.S.  recognize  the  right  of 
Africa  to  be  neutral,  understand  the  need,  in  some  cases,  for 
authoritarian  forms  of  government,  provide  immediate  economic 
and  technical  aid,  show  our  opposition  to  white  supremacy  and 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  UN  in  formulating  our  Africa 
policies.  D49 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  AFRICA,  Walter  Goldschmidt, 
ed.  The  American  Assembly.  Praeger,  second  revised  edition, 
September  1963.  About  $5.  Professors  Rupert  Emerson,  James 
S.  Coleman,  Vernon  McKay,  Daniel  Neumark,  Andrew  Kamarck, 
William  Brown  and  Walter  Goldschmidt  are  contributors  to 
this  updated  study  of  Africa’s  polity,  society  and  economy  and 
implications  for  American  policy. 

AID  TO  AFRICA:  NEW  TEST  FOR  U.  S.  POLICY,  John  D. 
Montgomery.  “Headline  Series,”  September-October  1961.  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association,  345  East  46  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
62  pp.  50  cents.  Director  of  the  Center  for  Development,  Re¬ 
search  and  Training,  African  Studies  Program  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  states  that  “United  States  aid  in  Africa  had  to  adjust  to 
a  unique  and  diverse  set  of  circumstances.”  Accordingly,  he  re¬ 
views  recent  U.S.  experience  in  Liberia,  Ethiopia,  Ghana  and 
Guinea  and  analyzes  what  we  may  learn  for  the  future  from  this 
experience.  D50 

Two  Chinas  THE  TWO  CHINAS  IN  AFRICA,  Leon  M.  S.  Slawecki.  “For¬ 
eign  Affairs,”  January  1963.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  58 
East  68  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Pp.  398-410.  $1.50.  Graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies,  Johns 
Hopkins,  describes  the  benefits  that  Africa  derives  from  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  Chinas.  Sees  Communist  China’s  objectives  in 
Africa  as  spreading  her  doctrine  and  gaining  support  for  UN 
membership.  Nationalist  China,  the  more  successful  of  the  two, 
seeks  to  thwart  Communist  ideology,  retain  support  at  the  UN, 
and  create  new  markets  for  her  agricultural  and  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts.  D51 

Communism  COMMUNISM  AND  NATIONALISM  IN  TROPICAL  AF¬ 
RICA,  Walter  Z.  Laqueur.  “Foreign  Affairs,”  July  1961.  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Pp.  610-621.  Available  in  libraries.  Fellow 
of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at  Harvard  warns  against  con¬ 
fusing  extreme  African  nationalism  with  Marxist-Leninist  doc¬ 
trine.  Notes  that  although  “Afro-Communism”  is  not  necessarily 
friendly  to  the  West,  it  is  also  unwilling  to  take  orders  from  the 
East. 
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AFRICA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION,  Norman 
J.  Padelford  and  Rupert  Emerson,  eds.  “International  Organiza¬ 
tion ,”  Spring  1962.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Boston  8,  Mass.  189  pp.  $1.50.  Articles  in  Part  I  discuss  pan- 
Africanism,  African  unification  movements,  the  impact  of  emerg¬ 
ent  Africa  on  the  Commonwealth  and  various  phases  of  UN- 
African  relations.  Part  II  summarizes  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  political  and  regional  groupings  in  Africa.  Select 
bibliography  appended. 

AFRICA  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  Thomas  Hovet,  Jr. 
Northwestern  University  Press,  1963.  332  pp.  $8.50.  New  York 
University  professor  studies  the  development  of  voting  attitudes 
of  African  nations  in  the  UN.  Many  charts.  D52 


Area  and  Country  Studies 

NORTH  AFRICA.  “Current  History,”  January  1963.  Current 
History,  Inc.,  1822  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  64  pp.  Avail¬ 
able  in  libraries.  Eight  experts  review  pan-Africanism,  Arab 
socialism  in  the  U.A.R.  and  current  problems  in  the  Sudan,  Al¬ 
geria,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Libya  and  Ethiopia. 

NORTH  AFRICA,  NATIONALISM  TO  NATIONHOOD, 
Lorna  Hahn.  Public  Affairs  Press,  1960.  264  pp.  $6.  Study  of  the 
emergence  of  contemporary  nationalistic  trends  in  Tunisia,  Al¬ 
geria  and  Morocco  by  a  faculty  member  at  Temple  University. 
Notes  the  perils  and  opportunities  in  U.S.  relations.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  John  F.  Kennedy. 

THE  SAHARA  —  BRIDGE  OR  BARRIER?,  I.  William  Zart- 
man.  “International  Conciliation,”  January  1963.  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace,  UN  Plaza  at  46  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.  62  pp.  50  cents.  Assistant  professor  at  the  Institute  of 
International  Studies,  University  of  South  Carolina,  describes 
the  economy,  topography  and  history  of  the  Sahara  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  it  of  independence,  pan-Africanism  and  modern  tech¬ 
nology.  Discusses  four  projects  of  regional  unity  in  Africa  which 
did  and  still  do  offer  potential  for  development  of  the  Sahara  — 
the  now  defunct  Common  Organization  of  the  Saharan  Regions, 
the  Arab  Maghreb,  Morocco  Irredenta  and  the  Casablanca 
Group.  D53 

AFRICA  SOUTH  OF  THE  SAHARA.  “Current  History”  De¬ 
cember  1962.  Current  History,  Inc.,  1822  Ludlow  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  3,  Pa.  63  pp.  Available  in  libraries.  Seven  experts  examine 
Nigeria’s  national  development  plan,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  the  dissolving  Central  African 
Federation,  economic  plans  of  the  French-speaking  African 
states,  changing  East  Africa  and  Ghana’s  struggle  for  economic 
independence. 

AN  EAST  AFRICAN  FEDERATION,  Carl  Rosberg,  Jr.  “Inter¬ 
national  Conciliation,”  May  1963.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
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ternational  Peace,  UN  Plaza  at  46  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  64  pp. 
50  cents.  Tanganyika,  Uganda  and  Kenya  are  the  subject  of  this 
study  of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  an  East  African  Federa¬ 
tion.  Includes  a  history  of  the  movement  toward  federation  and 
an  examination  of  economic  development  in  East  Africa. 

PORTUGAL  IN  AFRICA,  James  Duffy.  Harvard  University 
Press,  1962.  238  pp.  $3.95.  Brandeis  professor  points  out  that 
the  Portuguese  policy  of  “assimilation”  does  not  compensate  for 
lack  of  education,  inadequate  economic  activities  and  forced 
labor  that  exist  in  Angola  and  Mozambique.  Feels  that  there 
can  be  no  solution  to  the  problem  without  independence.  D54 

PORTUGAL’S  STAND  IN  AFRICA,  Adriano  Moreira.  Univer¬ 
sity  Publishers,  1962.  265  pp.  $3.95.  Explanation  of  Portugal’s 
colonial  policy  by  her  Overseas  Minister.  Feels  that  the  U.S. 
misunderstands  what  is  at  stake  in  Portuguese  Africa  as  Portugal 
has  brought  racial  equality  which  “holds  out  the  only  hope  for 
peace  and  civilization  in  the  African  continent.”  D55 

FRENCH-SPEAKING  WEST  AFRICA,  Philip  Neres.  Institute 
of  Race  Relations,  London.  Oxford  University  Press,  1962.  101 
pp.  $1.75.  Staff  member  of  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit 
examines  the  political  history  and  developments  since  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  French  Community  states.  Sees  as  significant  their 
political  as  well  as  economic  “polarization  towards  France  and 
hence  towards  the  West”  and  a  trend  toward  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment. 

FRENCH  SPEAKING  WEST  AFRICA,  Thomas  L.  Hodgkin 
and  Ruth  Schacter.  “International  Conciliation ,”  May  1960. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  UN  Plaza  at  46 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  61  pp.  35  cents.  Oxford  University  pro¬ 
fessor  and  Associate  of  Boston  University’s  Center  of  African 
Affairs  study  the  political  movements,  ideas  and  institutions 
among  the  twenty-five  million  inhabitants  of  the  West  African 
states  formerly  under  French  administration. 

THE  EMERGING  STATES  OF  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA,  Virginia  Thompson  and  Richard  Adloff.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1961.  595  pp.  $8.75.  Survey  of  the  area  in  such 
matters  as  colonial  heritage,  rural  economy,  trade,  labor,  educa¬ 
tion,  religion,  population  and  social  welfare.  Notes  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  Gabon,  the  Central  African  Re¬ 
public,  Chad  and  the  Congo.  D56 

FOCUS.  American  Geographical  Society,  Broadway  at  156  St., 
New  York  32,  N.Y.  6  pp.  each.  15  cents  each.  “Liberia”  (Sep¬ 
tember  1961),  “Gabon”  (October  1961),  “Tanganyika”  (June 
1962),  “the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Brazzaville”  (October 
1962),  and  “Rwanda  and  Burundi”  (February  1963)  are  recent 
countries  covered.  Geography,  society  and  economy  are  the 
emphases  of  this  series. 

ANGOLA  IN  FERMENT,  Thomas  Okuma.  Beacon  Press,  1962. 
137  pp.  $3.50.  Former  missionary  and  teacher  in  Angola  views 
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Portugal’s  colonial  policy,  Angolan  nationalism  and  UN  and 
U.S.  policies.  Concludes  that:  1)  Angola’s  future  is  contingent 
upon  how  her  independence  is  gained,  and  developments  in  the 
Congo;  2)  only  a  single  political  party  can  mold  Angola  into 
a  nation,  and  3)  violence  will  increase  if  independence  is  de¬ 
nied.  Feels  that  independence  is  essential  and  recommends  bi¬ 
lateral  (U.S.  and  British)  and  UN  pressures  on  Portugal.  D57 

ANGOLA:  A  SYMPOSIUM,  VIEWS  OF  A  REVOLT.  Institute 
of  Race  Relations,  London.  Oxford  University  Press,  1962.  160 
pp.  $2.25.  Ten  essays  cover  Salazar’s  Portugal,  cases  for  and 
against  Portuguese  policies,  the  basis  for  and  politics  of  the  An¬ 
golan  revolt,  a  Catholic  view,  and  attitudes  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  D58 

Algeria  ALGERIA  — WHAT  FUTURE?  “Great  Decisions  .  .  .  1963," 
Fact  Sheet  No.  3,  November  1962.  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
345  East  46  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  12  pp.  20  cents.  Factual 
survey  of  the  major  aspects  of  and  influences  on  an  independent 
Algeria,  its  economy  and  politics.  Notes  U.S.  policy  with  regard 
to  that  country  and  includes  discussion  questions  and  suggested 
readings.  D59 

THE  ALGERIAN  PROBLEM,  Edward  Behr.  W.  W.  Norton, 
1962.  260  pp.  $4.50.  Time-Life  correspondent’s  account  of  the 
French  administration  in  Algeria,  the  rise  of  the  nationalist 
movements,  the  rebellion  and  its  effects  on  Algeria’s  economy. 
Mr.  Behr  strives  at  impartiality  and  feels  that  “despite  all  the 
horrors  .  .  .  the  basic  cultural,  economic  and  social  links  between 
France  and  Algeria  may  yet  be  preserved.” 

ALGERIA:  REBELLION  AND  REVOLUTION,  Joan  Gilles¬ 
pie.  Praeger,  1960.  208  pp.  $6.75.  Still  useful,  though  dated 
study  of  Algeria’s  history,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  Algerian  re¬ 
sponse  within  the  French  system  and  the  resort  to  force  and 
revolution.  Miss  Gillespie  was  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Officer 
and  had  traveled  throughout  Africa  before  her  death  there.  Con¬ 
cludes  that  “independence  will  be  gained  and  that  with  the  help 
of  newly  discovered  mineral  resources  in  the  Sahara,  Western 
economic  and  technical  aid,  agrarian  reform  and  a  common, 
anti-Communist  foreign  policy  with  her  neighbors,  Algeria  could 
become  a  country  in  which  order  and  contentment  might  prevail 
in  all  quarters.”  D60 

Congo  CONGO  DISASTER,  Colin  Legum.  Penguin  Books,  1961.  174 
pp.  Paperback,  85  cents.  The  London  Observer  s  African  corre¬ 
spondent  describes  the  background  to  the  Congo  crisis,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  first  European  penetration.  He  describes  events 
directly  following  independence  in  detail  and  concludes  with 
the  hope  that  “.  .  .  the  UN  will  overcome  its  initial  difficulties; 
the  Belgians  will  .  .  .  come  to  understand  how  short-sightedly 
they  have  behaved;  and  the  Congolese  will  .  .  .  [find]  their  true 
destiny  in  Africa,  endowed  as  they  are  with  a  rich  cultural 
heritage  and  with  great  potential  wealth.” 

UN  IN  THE  CONGO,  A  QUEST  FOR  PEACE,  King  Gordon. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Available  from 
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Taplinger  Publishers,  1962.  184  pp.  $1.95.  Former  Chief  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer  for  the  UN  operation  in  the  Congo  discusses  the 
UN’s  role  there  from  the  origins  of  crisis  to  the  present.  Feels 
that,  although  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  operation  in  historical 
context  cannot  as  yet  be  made,  ONUC  saved  the  country  from 
general  chaos  and  civil  war,  prevented  economic  collapse  and 
the  breakdown  of  public  services.  D61 

TO  KATANGA  AND  BACK:  A  UN  CASE  HISTORY,  Conor 
C.  O’Brien.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1963.  370  pp.  $5.95.  Former 
UN  Political  Advisor  in  Katanga,  now  Vice  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Ghana,  provides  a  behind  the  scenes  account  of 
UN  operations  during  the  Congo  crisis.  Criticizes  the  UN,  not 
for  its  objectives  but  for  its  failure  to  take  action  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  D62 

Egypt  EGYPT  IN  TRANSITION,  Jean  and  Simone  Lacoutoure.  Cri¬ 
terion  Books,  1958.  532  pp.  $7.50.  Standard  work  by  two 
French  historians  portrays  the  social,  religious,  economic  and 
cultural  factors  underlying  Egypt’s  revolution  and  her  increasing 
influence  in  the  Arab  countries.  D63 

NASSER’S  NEW  EGYPT,  Keith  Wheelock.  Universitij  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  Study.  Praeger,  1960. 
326  pp.  $6.  A  scholarly  account  of  Nasser’s  regime  from  1952- 
1959  discussing  Egypt’s  domestic  affairs,  relations  with  East  and 
West,  and  future  role  in  the  Middle  East.  Does  not  cover  Egypt 
before  Nasser’s  accession  to  power. 

Ethiopia  ETHIOPIA:  ITS  PEOPLE,  ITS  SOCIETY,  ITS  CULTURE, 
George  A.  Lipsky  in  collaboration  with  Wendell  Blanchard, 
Abraham  Hirsch  and  Bela  Maday.  Human  Relations  Area  Files, 
Box  2054,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1962.  376  pp.  $8.75. 
Survey  of  Ethiopia’s  “tentative  progress  toward  a  less  authori¬ 
tative  political  structure  and  accelerated  economic  develop¬ 
ment  .  .  .”  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  American  University. 
Discusses  the  culture  and  society,  geography  and  population, 
art,  religion,  education,  social  values,  theory  of  government, 
economy,  political  dynamics,  foreign  relations  and  national  atti¬ 
tudes.  D64 

Ghana  GHANA  IN  TRANSITION,  David  Apter.  Atheneum,  1963.  432 
pp.  $1.95.  University  of  California  professor  studies  Ghana’s 
history,  economy  and  evolution  through  pre-independence  days 
to  the  present.  Notes  that  Ghanaian  independence  has  brought 
together  four  ambivalent  forces  —  pan-Africanism,  socialism, 
Afro-nationalism  and  liberal  democracy — and  feels  that  the  con¬ 
flict  between  these  forces  “has  imposed  severe  disabilities  and 
( the )  new  state”  and  that  “much  potentiality  for  drastic  change 
still  remains”  there. 

I  SPEAK  OF  FREEDOM,  Kwame  Nkrumah.  Praeger,  1961.  291 
pp.  $4.95.  Paperback,  $1.95.  President  of  Ghana  presents  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  speeches,  linked  together  by  his  own  narrative. 
The  result  is  an  account  of  the  development  of  his  country  and 
a  statement  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Throughout,  the 
emphasis  is  on  his  belief  in  the  necessity  for  pan-African  union. 
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KENYA:  THE  TENSIONS  OF  PROGRESS,  Susan  Wood. 
Institute  of  Race  Relations,  London,  Oxford  University  Press, 
second  edition  1962.  135  pp.  $1.95.  Account  of  the  political  scene 
in  Kenya  to  April  1961  by  a  woman  who  has  lived  all  her  life  in 
East  Africa.  Notes  the  speed  of  change,  views  of  racial  groups, 
parties,  the  government  and  the  constitutional  conference.  Feels 
that  African  successes  to  date  have  been  more  in  opposition  than 
in  constructive  government  and  calls  upon  Europeans  to  stay  in 
Kenya  and  participate  in  future  African  governments.  D66 

PRESIDENT  TUBMAN  OF  LIBERIA  SPEAKS,  E.  Reginald 
Townsend,  ed.  Consolidated  Publications  Company,  London, 
1959.  301  pp.  $6.50.  Collection  of  speeches  from  1949-59  com¬ 
piled  by  President  Tubman’s  Press  Secretary  reflect  his  views  on 
such  topics  as  politics,  health  and  education.  D67 

MODERN  LIBYA:  A  STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  Majid  Khadduri.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1963.  404  pp. 
$7.50.  Director  of  Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies,  Johns 
Hopkins,  surveys  Libya’s  formation  as  an  independent  state,  her 
political,  legal  and  constitutional  problems  and  her  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  Notes  the  important  role  of  King  Idris  in  establishing  and 
uniting  the  country.  Feels  that  “unless  the  Libyan  people  de¬ 
velop  cohesion  and  maintain  internal  stability,  Libyan  unity  and 
independence  might  be  reduced  to  a  mere  legal  fiction  which 
can  easily  be  destroyed  by  a  change  in  the  present  balance  of 
forces.”  Appendices  include  texts  of  the  Libyan  Constitution  and 
agreements  between  Libya  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  D68 

FROM  MADAGASCAR  TO  THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC, 
Raymond  K.  Kent.  Praeger,  1962.  182  pp.  $4.85.  A  noted  spe¬ 
cialist  on  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  studies  the  phenomenon 
of  “an  Africa  in  miniature.”  In  a  scholarly  fashion,  he  traces  the 
development  of  this  country  from  a  tribally-oriented  culture  to 
a  political  entity,  pointing  out  the  interesting  fact  that  adminis¬ 
trative  governmental  divisions  do  not  coincide  with  the  tribal 
lines.  Carefully  annotated.  D69 

POLITICAL  CHANGES  IN  MOROCCO,  Douglas  E.  Ashford. 
Princeton  University  Press,  1962.  443  pp.  $8.50.  Princeton  lec¬ 
turer,  in  Morocco  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  surveys  the 
background  to  Moroccan  independence,  her  government  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  labor  movement,  the  development  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  and  the  formation  of  interest  groups,  and 
opposition  parties.  Notes  the  difficulties  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  maturation.  D70 

NIGERIA  —  DEMOCRACY  IN  A  NEW  CLIMATE?  “ Great 
Decisions  .  .  .  1962,”  Fact  Sheet  No.  4.  December  1961.  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  345  East  46  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  12  pp. 
20  cents.  Factual  survey  of  Nigeria’s  problems  of  regionalism 
and  federalism,  economic  outlook,  prospects  for  democracy  and 
foreign  policy.  Notes  U.S.  policy  in  Nigeria  and  includes  dis¬ 
cussion  questions  and  suggested  readings.  D71 
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NIGERIA:  BACKGROUND  TO  NATIONALISM,  James  S. 
Coleman.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1958.  510  pp. 
$10.  Background  study  of  Africa’s  largest  state  by  the  Director 
of  the  African  Studies  Program  at  the  University  of  California. 
Covers  the  breakdown  of  tribal  organization,  introduction  of 
Western  economic  patterns,  urbanization,  and  influence  of  West¬ 
ern  education.  D72 

Rhodesia  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  AND  THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN 
FEDERATION,  T.  R.  M.  Creighton.  Praeger,  1961.  257  pp. 
$5.75.  Warden  at  the  University  of  Reading,  who  spent  two 
years  in  Africa,  examines  the  relationship  between  Africans  and 
Europeans  in  the  Federation  and  discusses  “partnership”  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  author  notes  that  the  failure  of  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  Southern  Rhodesia’s  rejection  of  racial  equality, 
that  “Britain  is  necessary  to  the  Federation  but  the  Federation 
is  not  necessary  to  Britain”  and  feels  that  a  new  constitution  is 
necessary  to  preserve  order  in  the  area.  D73 

AFRICA  SOUTH  OF  THE  SAHARA,  “Current  History,”  De¬ 
cember  1962.  Current  History,  Inc.,  1822  Ludlow  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  3,  Pa.  63  pp.  Available  in  libraries.  See  article,  “The  Dis¬ 
solving  Federation”  by  Keith  Irvine. 

Senegal  SENEGAL:  A  STUDY  IN  FRENCH  ASSIMILATION  POL¬ 
ICY,  Michael  Crowder.  Institute  of  Race  Relations,  London. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1962.  104  pp.  $1.75.  Editor  of  Nigeria 
Magazine  surveys  French  assimilation  in  practice  —  “a  policy 
which  failed  but  left  its  mark.”  Discusses  the  roles  of  Leopold 
Senghor  and  Mamadou  Dia  in  molding  Senegal  as  a  “model 
Socialist  State.”  If  their  plan  works  “synthesizing  the  best  of 
Africa  and  Europe  .  .  .  Senegal  may  become  a  pilot  nation  for 
Africa  both  economically  and  culturally.” 

South  Africa  THE  POLITICS  OF  INEQUALITY:  SOUTH  AFRICA  SINCE 
1948,  Gwendolen  M.  Carter.  Praeger,  revised  edition,  1962.  541 
pp.  $9.  Still  timely,  scholarly  and  well-documented  study  of  the 
race  problem  in  South  Africa  by  a  Professor  of  Government  at 
Smith  College.  Provides  a  “detailed  analysis  of  the  workings  of 
the  political  and  legislative  structure,  the  educational  system, 
the  press,  and  the  acute  difference  between  the  Afrikaner  and 
the  English-speaking  South  African.”  Concludes  that  there  are 
many  “signs  of  flexibility  (which)  offer  hope  in  an  otherwise 
deteriorating  situation  .  .  but  wonders  how  long  they  can 
continue  to  do  so.  D74 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  TWO  VIEWS  OF  SEPARATE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  S.  Pienaar  and  Anthony  Sampson.  Institute  of  Race 
Relations,  London.  Oxford  University  Press,  1960.  81  pp.  $1.25. 
Mr.  Pienaar,  Foreign  Editor  of  a  Cape  Town  journal,  expresses 
the  pro -apartheid  convictions  of  South  Africa’s  National  Party. 
Mr.  Sampson,  on  the  staff  of  The  Observer,  in  London,  feels  that 
separate  development  is  impossible  to  achieve.  D75 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PREDICAMENT:  THE  ECONOMICS 
OF  APARTHEID,  F.  P.  Spooner.  Praeger,  1960.  288  pp.  $5. 
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White  South  African,  director  of  several  companies  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  traces  the  roots  of  the  apartheid  problem  and  discusses  their 
economic  implications  and  consequences.  Notes  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  prosperity  has  not  been  shared  and  states  that  South  Africa 
“should  .  .  .  face  the  fact  that  this  country  is  multi-racial  and 
that  its  future  will  inevitably  rest  upon  justice  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  its  peoples.  .  .  .”  D76 

Tanganyika  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TANGANYIKA: 

REPORT  OF  A  MISSION  ORGANIZED  BY  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1961.  548  pp.  $8.50.  In¬ 
troduces  the  economy  and  development  problems  of  Tanganyika 
and  proposes  programs  for  improvement  in  agricultural  and 
livestock  development,  manufacturing,  mining  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  education  and  fiscal  policy.  Many  tables.  D77 

THE  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TANGANYIKA, 
J.  Clagett  Taylor.  Stanford  University  Press,  1963.  254  pp.  $6. 
Missionary  in  Southern  Rhodesia  traces  Tanganyika’s  political 
history  from  1880  to  independence  in  1961.  He  discusses  Tan¬ 
ganyika  under  German  rule,  British  mandate  and  UN  trusteeship 
and  emphasizes  the  success  of  racial  cooperation  and  the  UN’s 
role  in  the  country’s  development.  D78 

Uganda  THE  POLITICAL  KINGDOM  OF  UGANDA,  David  Apter. 

Princeton  University  Press,  1961.  498  pp.  $10.  Scholarly  survey 
by  a  University  of  California  professor  focuses  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bureaucratic  nationalism  in  Uganda.  Notes  the  many 
political  differences  and  difficulties  that  prejudice  the  nation’s 
future  and  feels  that  they  must  be  resolved  quickly  “so  that 
Uganda  as  a  new  nation  can  make  her  contribution  to  democracy 
in  renascent  Africa.”  D79 

THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UGANDA:  REPORT 
OF  A  MISSION  ORGANIZED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  UGANDA. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1962.  475  pp.  $8.50.  General  survey  of  the 
country  and  its  economic  problems  with  recommended  programs 
for  agriculture,  manufacturing,  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tions,  education  and  manpower,  and  health,  housing  and  com¬ 
munity  development.  Includes  many  statistical  tables  and  maps. 
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Periodicals 

AFRICA  REPORT.  African-American  Institute,  Dupont  Circle 
Building,  Washington  6,  D.C.  Monthly.  $3.50  a  year.  Reports 
on  developments  within  Africa,  her  international  and  American 
relations.  Features  discussions  of  books  and  music,  UN  reports, 
economic  and  news  notes,  a  calendar  of  pertinent  events  and  list 
of  African  visitors  to  the  U.S.  (See  African-American  Institute, 
p.  40.) 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MODERN  AFRICAN  STUDIES,  David 
and  Helen  Kimble,  eds.  Cambridge  University  Press.  Quarterly. 
First  issue  March  1963.  $5.50  a  year.  Survey  of  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics  in  contemporary  Africa  and  related  topics. 

AFRICA  TODAY.  American  Committee  on  Africa,  801  Second 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  10  times  a  year.  $5  a  year.  Articles 
concern  developments  within  Africa  with  emphasis  on  nation¬ 
alism  and  race  relations.  ( See  American  Committee  on  Africa, 
P- 41.) 

JOURNAL  OF  AFRICAN  HISTORY,  R.  A.  Oliver  and  J.  D. 
Fage,  eds.  Cambridge  University  Press.  Issued  three  times  a  year. 
$5.50  a  year.  “Reviews  of  important  books  and  systematic  bib¬ 
liographies  of  all  books  and  articles  relevant  to  the  study  of 
African  history  since  the  Iron  Age.  .  .  .” 

AFRICANA  NEWSLETTER.  Hoover  Institution,  Stanford, 
Calif.  Quarterly.  First  issue  October  1962.  $3.50  a  year.  Text 
in  French  and  English.  “A  clearing  house  of  information  on  re¬ 
search  projects,  library,  bibliographic  and  archival  materials 
dealing  with  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara”  in  all  areas  of  the  world. 

MAGHREB  LABOR  DIGEST.  Middle  and  Northeast  African 
Program,  School  of  International  Relations,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif.  Monthly.  First  issue  Janu¬ 
ary  1963.  Standard  annual  rate  for  institutions,  $80;  special  rate 
for  nonprofit  institutions,  $40.  Summarizes  labor  news  of  Al¬ 
geria,  Libya,  Morocco  and  Tunisia  drawn  primarily  from  items 
in  North  African  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

AFRICA.  International  African  Institute,  Oxford  University 
Press,  Amen  House,  Warwick  Square,  London,  E.C.  4,  England. 
Quarterly.  $7.25  a  year.  Articles  in  English,  French  or  German 
concerning  anthropological  and  sociological  aspects  of  African 
life  including  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  current  literature 
dealing  with  Africa. 

AFRICAN  AFFAIRS.  Royal  Africa  Society,  18  Northumberland 
Ave.,  London,  W.C.  2,  England.  Quarterly.  $3.40  a  year.  Offi¬ 
cial  journal  of  the  Society  emphasizing  political,  economic  and 
administrative  questions  and  developments  primarily  of  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

AFRICA  DIGEST.  Africa  Publications  Trust,  65  Denison  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Rd.,  London,  S.W.  I,  England.  Bi-monthly. 
$3.50  a  year.  Articles  summarizing  reports  from  various  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  providing  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
current  events  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

AFRICAN  ABSTRACTS.  International  African  Institute,  St. 
Dunstan’s  Chambers,  10  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4,  England. 
Quarterly.  $6.20  a  year.  Abstracts  in  English  and  French  of 
articles  in  the  fields  of  ethnology,  sociology  and  linguistics, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  chief  journals  of  African  studies. 
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Summer  World  Affairs  Institutes 


JUNE 

3- July  12 —  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Emporia,  Kansas.  Fourth  Annual 
Kansas  Institute  on  International  Af¬ 
fairs.  South  and  Southeast  Asia  for  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers. 

17-28  —  National  Association  of  Foreign 
Student  Advisers,  500  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York  27,  N.Y.  Workshop  on  Asia, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth. 

17-July  19 — St.  Albans  International  Sem¬ 
inars,  St.  Albans  School,  Washington 
16,  D.  C.  Focus  on  Africa. 

23- August  2  —  Division  of  Educational 
Travel,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  Washington-UN  Seminar  for 
teachers. 

24 - August  2  —  School  of  Education, 
N orthwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Summer  Institute  on  International  Un¬ 
derstanding  for  Teachers.  Focus  on 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

24-August  2  —  The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  19th  Annual  Insti¬ 
tute  on  the  U.S.  in  World  Affairs. 

30-August  10 — Encampment  for  Citizen¬ 
ship,  2  West  64  St.,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 
and  2209  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
9,  Calif.  Three  concurrent  sessions  in 
New  York,  California,  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  youths  18-23  years  of  age. 


JULY 

6- August  24 — Institute  of  World  Affairs, 
Inc.,  527  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.Y.  39th  Annual  Seminar,  Twin  Lakes, 
Salisbury,  Conn.  Theme:  Challenge  of 
the  Sixties. 

15- August  5  —  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.  9th  Annual  Warren  R. 
Austin  Institute  in  World  Understand¬ 
ing.  Theme:  Obstacles  to  World  Under¬ 
standing. 


20-27 — Unitarian  Organizations  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  Workshop,  Star  Island, 
N.  H.  For  further  information  write: 
Reverend  Charles  A.  Engvall,  Norwell, 
Mass. 


AUGUST 

5-23  —  Institute  on  World  Affairs,  San 
Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Theme:  Man  —  Tensions,  Technology 
and  Peace. 

18-29  —  United  States  National  Student 
Association,  3457  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa.  National  Student  Con¬ 
gress.  Seminars  on  worldwide  student 
problems. 


GROUPS  SPONSORING  SEVERAL  INSTITUTES 

American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Peace  Education  Program,  160  North 
15  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Adult  insti¬ 
tutes,  family  camps,  high  school  insti¬ 
tutes  and  world  affairs  camps.  Various 
locations  throughout  the  U.S.  June 
through  August. 

The  Asia  Society,  112  East  64  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y.  Thirty-seven  Summer 
Programs  on  Asia  for  In-Service  Teach¬ 
ers  and  Other  Community  Leaders 
through  August. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
State  Education  Department,  Albany  1, 
N.Y.  Area  Studies  Summer  Institutes 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers  at  eight 
New  York  universities. 

Note:  The  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  offers 
a  listing  of  colleges  and  universities 
sponsoring  summer  language  institutes 
for  teachers.  Please  write  them  directly 
for  further  information. 

The  March  1963  issue  of  the  African 
Studies  Bulletin  (see  p.  42)  will  include 
a  list,  of  summer  institutes  on  Africa. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 
and  Special  Events 

MAY 

28-29  —  National  Conference  on  International  Economic  and 
Social  Development,  1720  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C.  10th  Annual  Conference,  Washington,  D.C. 
Theme:  National  and  International  Aid  Programs  in  Devel¬ 
oping  Countries. 

30-June  2  —  American  Veterans  Committee,  1830  Jefferson 
PI.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  20th  Convention,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

JUNE 

4-18  —  World  Food  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-13  —  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1  West  47  St., 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  8th  Triennial  Convention,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

9-13  —  Special  Libraries  Association,  31  East  10  St.,  New 
York  3,  N.Y.  Convention,  Denver,  Colo. 

9-13  —  Rotary  International,  1600  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 
54th  Annual  Convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

9-30  —  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  U.S.,  345  East  46 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Triennial  Meeting,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-22  —  Lions  International,  209  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1,  III.  46th  Annual  Convention,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

23- 28  —  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free¬ 
dom,  2006  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  Annual  Meeting, 
Estes  Park,  Colo.  Theme:  Peace  Issues  and  Peace  Action. 

24- 27  —  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box  7,  Tulsa  2, 
Okla.  National  Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 

24-28  —  American  Association  of  University  Women,  2401 
Virginia  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.C.  22nd  National 
Convention,  Denver,  Colo. 

JULY 

14-18  —  Pilot  International,  418  Persons  Building,  Macon, 
Ga.  42nd  Annual  Convention,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

14-18  —  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs,  2012  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.C.  National  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas. 

14-20  —  American  Library  Association,  50  East  Huron  St., 
Chicago  11,  III.  Annual  Conference,  Chicago,  III. 

21-25  —  Altrusa  International,  332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  III.  Biennial  Convention,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27-31  —  Canadian  Institute  on  Public  Affairs,  244  St.  George 
St.,  Toronto  5,  Ontario.  32nd  Couchiching  Conference, 
Geneva  Park,  Toronto,  Canada.  Theme:  Values  in  Conflict. 
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and  Disarmament  (Vol.  5,  No.  2) 

Directory  of  Voluntary  Organizations 
in  World  Affairs  (Vol.  5,  No.  1) 

Focus  on  Latin  America  (Vol.  4,  No.  7) 
Fourth  Annual 

Program  Handbook  (Vol.  4,  No.  6) 

U.S.  in  the  UN  (Vol.  4,  No.  4) 

Focus  on  Japan  (Vol.  4,  No.  5) 

Speakers  on  World  Affairs  (Vol.  4,  No.  3) 
Focus  on  Trade  (Vol.  4,  No.  1) 

Human  Rights  (Vol.  3,  No.  6) 
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